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THE TREATY OF PEACE. 


Tue text of the Treaty of Peace has now been 
published in an authentic form, and does not 
differ materially from the versions previously 
given to the world. Naturally it is sharply and 
severely criticised by the Press in general, and 
it will certainly be greatly modified by the Con- 
gress of Berlin, if such an assembly is to meet. 
As it stands the Treaty is no settlement of the 
Eastern Question, though it may possibly pave 
the way to it. 

Some of the criticisms to which the conditions 
of peace have been subject seem to us both 
one-sided and unfair. Though a considerable 
extent of territory in the aggregate is left in the 
Sultan’s hands, the treaty substantially puts 
an end to Turkish rule in Europe. In the eyes 
of such as have faith in the Turks this is a 
great grievance. But those Englishmen—and 
apparently they constituted until lately the 
majority of the nation—who hold the con- 
tinuance of the Ottoman Empire to be a danger 
to Europe and a curse to the subjects of the 
Porte, and looked upon its downfall as inevi- 
table, ought at least to be chary of joining the 
partisans of Turkey in their chorus of condem- 
nation. The consummation may not have been 
brought about as they would wish. But the 
great work has been done. While the rest of 
the Powers were paralysed by the perplexing 
problem, Russia came forward and cut the Gor- 
dian knot. In doing so she has made great 
sacrifices, and expects in some shape to be repaid. 
If it turns out that the Czar is anything but 
disinterested in the objects of his self-imposed 
mission, it is for the rest of Europe to see that 
he does not appropriate an unreasonable share 
of the fruits of victory, and to reduce his claims 
to the smallest possible limits. This will hardly 
be done by inaugurating the negotiations of the 
Congress by a policy of systematic suspicion and 
menace. If any Power is threatened by the 
new territorial arrangements of the Treaty of 
San Stefano, it is Austria. But Austriais ready 
to discuss them in an amicable spirit with a 
view to their revision. It is England alone of 
the signatory Powers that eagerly, if not offen- 
sively, raises obstacles to that necessary exami- 
nation of the provisions of the Treaty by united 
Europe which must precede a final settlement. 

By the instrument which has received the 
signature of the Porte, Roumania, Servia, and 
Montenegro are made independent Principali- 
ties, and the tie which bound them to the Sultan 
is entirely severed. This is in itself a great 
gain to these communities and to civilisation, 
and it has been brought about by Russian 
agency. Servia and Montenegro receive a con- 
siderable extension of territory, which, if it 
tends to their strength and self-development, as 
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may be expected, will them less amenable 
to external influences. The case of Roumania 
is undoubtedly ahard oné. In order ostensibly 
to gratify the sentimental feelings of the Czar, 
who desires to obliterate all traces of the Treaty 
of Paris, that State is to be compelled to sur- 
render the portion of Bessarabia which belonged 
to Russia before 1856, and which was made over 
to the European Powers, and by them assigned 

to Roumania. Prince Gortschakoff requires 
that this shall be done without being brought 

under the cognisance of the Powers, and in 

violation of treaty engagements, and of the 
rights of her weak Ally in the late war. It is 
an act of violence and ingratitude which dis- 

honours the Ozar, and is not palliated by the 
offer of the Dobrudscha, which the Roumanians 
do not want. But as Germany and Austria, 
both interested in the estuary of the Danube, 
acquiesce in this bigh-handed act, England can 
hardly do more than protest against it. A general 
protest would, no doubt, oblige Russia to aban- 
don her discreditable scheme, but it cannot be 
obtained; and this country cannot be expected 
to go to war to prevent the enforced exchange. 
Thus far the results of the war have turned 
the Roumanians, and in a less degree the Ser- 
vians, into the bitter enemies of Russia, and this 
will not, at all events, help to make them her 
willing tools in the future, 


A more important question is the construc- 
tion of the Bulgarian Principality. Our 
Government unquestionably have no reason to 
be shocked at the Treaty provisions relative to 
this new State, for they are substantially the 
same as those sketched out in Count Schou- 
valoff’s Memorandum, and submitted to Lord 
Derby last June. It is here that the denuncia- 
tions of our pro-Turkish journals seem to us 
specially unfair. Bulgaria having been con- 
quered by Russia, can it be regarded as very 
monstrous that she should organise it? Self- 
government in a new community is a plant 
of slow growth, and a two years’ occupation 
would hardly suffice to Russianise Bulgaria. At 
all events, was not such an arrangement, under 
thecircumstances, natural andalmost inevitable ? 
The larger the Principality, and the greater its 
advantages, the more likely is it, in due time, 
to assert itself, and pass from a state of pupilage 
into one of independence. But it seems to be an 
offence to our anti- Russian papers that Bulgaria 
should be so large ; that there should be in it the 
germs of future greatness; and that it should 
have a port in the Agean, which would bring 
it into contact with Western Europe. They 
refuse to have regard to the future, and persist 
in looking at Bulgaria, contrary to all expe- 
rience, as the perpetual yassel of the Ozar, and 
in that sense as a standing menace to Europe. 
Turkey, as was wished, has been well- nigh 
excluded from Europe, and we are all wringing 
our hands because the event has not come about 
as we could have wished, and are raging against 
Russia for her insatiable ambition. But if the 
Government of St. Petersburg have offered to 
reconsider the terms of Russian occupation in 
order to meet the objections of other Powers; to 
revise all the boundary lines so as to ensure a 
more equitable distribution of the population ; 
and in fact to submit the clauses of the Treaty 
relating to Bulgaria to the full discussion of 
the Congress,—this is at least a sign that the 
Czar does not propose to create and organise 
a vassal State in defiance of European opinion. 

To those who are utterly sceptical of Turkish 
redemption, it will hardly be considered as a 
fault that by the Treaty arrangements Bosnia 
and Herzegovina are well-nigh out off from and 
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lost to the Porte, and must inevitably fall to 
the lot of Austria, and that by the delimitation 
of territory Salonica and Adrianople, as well as 
the Greek provinces of Turkey, will be so 
situated as ere long to throw off the sway of the 
Sultan. It is unfortunate that the Eastern 
Question cannot be settled even by one decisive 
campaign which has broken the power of 
Turkey. But, without being too sanguine, we 
may expect that future changes will be in 
favour of the self-development of these varied 
and intermixed populations. The incubus that 
weighed upon them has been removed, and the 
Thessalian massacres warn us afresh of the 
innate brutality of the Turk. Whether or not 
the declaration of General Ignatieff be true that, 
in arranging the terms of the treaty, he could 
do nothing for the claims of Greece, to which 
he professes to be favourable, it is certainly true 
that the continuance of the Ottoman rule in 
Thessaly and Epirus will only be the prolon- 
gation of a blighting despotism; and for this 
alliance our Government seem to be aiill 
hankering. 

Russia takes a good slice of Armenia, includ- 
ing Kars and the port of Batoum, as an equiva- 
lent for the larger portion of the war indemnity. 
The population of those districts may be strictly 
ruled by Musoovite authorities, but their con- 
dition cannot be worse than it has been under 
the utterly corrupt and lawless administration 
of the Turks. Else why should the Armenians 
outside these limits be clamouring so loudly 
that the Berlin Congress should do something to 
mitigate their wretched lot ? 

The Treaty of San Stefano has grave faults, 
many of which may be removed by the inter- 
vention of the Powers. But to look at it solely 
as it affecte, or appears remotely to touch, 
British interests, seems to us narrow and un- 
mitigated selfishness. To make it the occasion 
of menacing demonstrations is, we think, mon- 
strous and absurd. English isolation or 
antagonism enabled Russia to interpose with 
armed force, and eventually to crush Turkey. 
And if we cannot, whatever our predilections, 
reinstate the Moslem power, surely it would be 
wise for England as a nation to do its utmost 
to protect the rights and conserve the freedom 
of the emancipated populations, instead of pur- 
suing a policy of provocation and menace that 
may precipitate an unnecessary, a criminal, and 
a terrible war ! 


QUINCENTENARY OF WYCLIFFE. 


CENTENNIAL celebrations, like the presenta- 
tion of testimonials, are seldom worthy of com- 
mendation. But the recent observance of the 
quincentenary of Wycliffe’s trial at Lambeth is a 
notable exception. To the theologian, the 
literary student, and the Englishman the name 
of Wycliffe is radiant with the lustre of historic 
association, fruitful in the romance which 
attaches to a world-wide literature, and rich in 
the sentiment of traditional patriotism. It was 
well that many and varied representatives of 
Evangelical Christianity should join to honour 
the memory of a man whose chief characteristic 
was his zeal for the freedom of the Christian 
Church, and for its return to Apostolic 
simplicity and purity: well, too, that Briton 
and American sbould unite in reminding this 
nineteenth century that all which is best and 
choicest in its literature is the flower and fruit 
of germs which Chaucer in poetry and Wycliffe 
in prose laid in English soil half-a-thousand 
years ago: and well, also, that the sons of Albion, 
to whatever flag they accord their allegiance, 
should gather in the metropolis of the British 
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Empire to pay homege to him who cultivated in a 


superlative degree the instinct of nationality, and 
asserted against Pope and potentate the right of 
the English to England’s produce, who declared 
by the law of self-preservation and by the law 
of the Gospel, the paramount rigbt of the nation 
to the nation’s treasure, and protested against 
that treasure being alienated from national 
purposes. Out of the wild wilderness that Eng- 
land then was, out of the darkness of the pre- 
vailing ignorance among the masses of the 
people, Wycliffe comes, like another Elijah, to 
the front of history, with an aureola about his 
saintly head; and we look back with wonder 
upon his piety, proficiency, and patriotism. 
Such a man must needs mark an era. 

The biography of Wycliffe, as in the case of 
all men who, Saul-like, rise head and shoulders 
above their fellows, is the history of the times 
in which he lived. A few words are sufficient 
to give an outline of his career. He 
was born, it is said, at the little village 
which bears his name—the angler and the 
artist in Teesdale often drop upon the old and 
unpretentious church unawares—in the year 
1324. Inu his youth he was a commoner at 
Queen’s College, Oxford; in 1361 was elected, 
as Mr. Osborne Morgan has proudly said, a 
warder of Balliol; and in 1372, eleven years 
later, took his degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
Early in life kis sermons and prelections, which 
be delivered in his capacity as public teacher of 
theology in the University, excited the ire of 
the monks, whom he censured for their 
exactions, and denounced, as Dr. Wad- 
dington says, as an order extraneous to Chris- 
tianity and positively mischievous in their 
influence. Nearly five hundred years were to 
elapse, and then in Rome and in England the 
two dogmas which he hated, and against which 
he protested, were to be formally promulgated 
in the case of one of them and virtually adopted 
in the other. It was reserved for Pius IX. 
to claim the Divine quality of infallibility, 
and for the Anglicans, the adherents of 
a Church which Wycliffe had helped to 
freedom, to reassert the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation—a doctrine which, as Mr. Mursell 
said at the City Temple, regarded grain as at 
one moment an ear of corn and the next as a 
god. The assumptions of the Pcpe have been 
followed by a free Italy, and the superstition of 
so-called Catholics” is the harbinger of a free 
Church—free for good rather than for evil—in 
this free State of England. 

The attitude of Wycliffe towards the Church 
naturally provoked the animosity of eocle- 
siastics high and low, from mendicant friar up 
to the Roman prelate himself; and in 1377, in 
consequence of the famous nineteen articles 
drawn up against him by the monks, 
five bulls were hurled by the Pope 
against the head of this humble scholar 
of Oxford. Ere they arrived, however, the King 
died; and the heretic’s much-loved Alma Mater, 
less reactionary than she has since become, 
refused to proceed in the matter. The prelates, 
more eager than their humbler brethren for 
persecution—giving point to the early monachal 
warning, quoted by Mr. Baldwin Brown, that 
they should beware of bishops and women— 
cited Wycliffe to appear before them in London; 
but while the summons was yet pending, he 
was appealed to by the Parliament as to whether 
or not it was lawful to sead treasure out of the 
country on the demand of the Pope. He, fear- 
less man that he was, affirmed that it was 
illegal. ‘‘The Pope,” he said, cannot chal- 
lenge the treasure of this kingdom but under 
the pretence of the works of mercy, according 
to the rule of charity; it was no work of 
charity, but of mere madness, to send away the 
treasures of the realm into foreign nations, 
whereby the realm itself may fall into ruin, 
under the pretence of such charity.“ Wycliffe 
then, attended by the Duke of Lancaster and the 
Lord Marshal of England, appeared before the 
Episcopal tribunal at Blackfriars, a locality 
which, in all but name, associates itself in our 
minds with the Times and the Bible Society, 
tather than with a court ecclesiastical or any 
exc'us've order or jurisdiction. There was the 
usual wrangling incidental to Courts of Arches, 


and the defendant was dismissed for a season. 
Again, he appeared before the Court in 1378, 
but the process was stopped by the interference 
of the Queen Mother. But the Church was 
against him. He published twelve theses agaiust 
transubstantiation, which the Archbishop of 
Canterbury pronounced heretical and dangerous. 
In 1382 he was brought before the Grand 
Council at Oxford, and charged with heresy. 
He was condemned, expelled from the Uni- 
versity, deprived of his Professorship, and 
placed under the Papal ban. Thereupon he 
returned to his little rectory of Lutterworth in 
the diocese of Lincoln. Forty years at the seat 
of learning had been well spent in poring over 
the Vulgate and all works which bore upon the 
one great purpose of his life, the translation of 
the Scriptures into the vernacular; but he had 
still something to live for. ‘‘ His translation 
still needs careful revision, and his aim is to 
roll the stone from the Well of Life, and to 
render it accessible to all.“ He died in 1384 at 
the age of sixty. 

Commemoration day in the City was observed 
as it should be in places and by persons of 
representative character. St. Anne’s, Black- 
friars, the City Temple, the Mansion House, 
and Devonshire House, Bishopsgate - street, 
point to the union for the moment of Episco- 
palians, Nonconformists, and Quakers: and 
men like Mr. Mursell, Mr. Baidwin Brown, 
the American Minister, Dr. Vaughan, Sir T. 
Chambers, Dr. Punshori, the Lord Mayor, 
Mr. M‘Arthur, Mr. Osborne Morgan, and 
many others, show how general and how 
fresh is the greenness of Wycliffe’s memory. 
As Dr. Vaughan said, Englishmen have been 
tardy in recognising the vastness and endurance 
of that foarteenth century life. Before Wycliffe 
the English language did not exist. His version 
of the Scriptures, with Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury 

lales,”” marks the epoch of departure from the 
transition to modern English; his protest against 
‘ransubstantiation and sacerdotal arrogance 
»endered him indeed ‘‘ the morning star of the 
Reformation; and his itinerancy of poor 
priests, a system of preaching which has been 
so fruitful in results among the Wesleyans, and 
which Mr. Morgan says constituted him to the 
fourteenth century what the Bible Society is to 
nineteenth, was the outcome of his devotion to 
God and his enthusiasm for the spread of the 
Gospel. 

Sir T. Chambers and the Rev. W. Arthur 
think that Wycliffe’s work will have to be done 
again, but with the weapons of this nineteenth 
century and not those of long ago. Wyceliffe's 
work cannot, and need not, be done again. As 
Dr. Vaughan said, he was the man who con- 
tended for the written Word as preferable to 
tradition, and with a written language and an 
educated people that Word must and will pre- 
yail. The thousand years had gone which it 
had been previously thought were to put an 
end to the world, and the darkness of morbid 
apprehension had cleared away before the dawn 
of a new age—the age of revival in literature 
and art, and of a craving after a reformation in 
religion. Antiquaries who fail to discern the 
primary object of their research, and votaries 
whose faith is superstition and whose life is 
fear, may turn with regret and longing to 
medisyalism; but no bright and cheerful 
Englishman, who has a faith in God and a hope 
in the future of his race and country, can, on 
second thought, suppose that the work of 
Wycliffe’s life, which, following on the revival, 
pointed to the Reformation, has to be done over 
again, or that the sunrise of the third thousand 
years of the Christian era shall not be more 
glorious in culture and in truth than that early 
dawning which was, intellectually and spiri- 
tually, life from the dead. 


WAR AND COMMERCE. 


Ir nothing else was effected by Friday 
evening's discussion in the House of Com- 
mons on belligerent rights at sea, surely it 
ought to convince the country of the enor- 
mous folly and wickedness of war, unless 
absolutely forced upon us. The expenditure of 
a hundred millions may be contemplated with 
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comparative equanimity, and even the loss of a 
hundred thousand lives seems to Russophobists 
only a slight hastening of the ordinary process 
of nature. But the discussion raised by Sir 
John Lubbock suggests the possibility of a 
shock to our complex civilisation such as the 
nation might never recover. We do more than 
half the carrying trade of the whole world. We 
have more steamers than all the rest of the 
world put together. And how much is involved 
in these two facts! The employment, the com- 
fort, all the hopes in Jife of our whole popula- 
tion, are involved directly or indirectly in the 
security of our commerce. Surely if any means 
can be devised by which that security could be 
preserved in war as well as in peace, an unmixed 
benefit would be conferred upon us. But tho 
Attorney-General does not think so. Tho 
Chancellor of the Exchequer does not think so. 
The majority of the House of Commons appa- 
rently does not think so; and therefore Sir 
John Lubbock’s resolutions in fayour of esta- 
blishing that security by an agreement among 
the civilised nations of the world was negatived 
without a division. 

Perhaps it may be said that the opponents of 
the resolution did not generally doubt the de- 
sirability of the object, but they either denied 
the possibility of its attuinment, or they beld 
that it „ ld only be secured by cacrifices which 
would |; yreater on the part of the first mari- 
time Pus».er in the world than on the part of 
any other country. Ono the first objection we 
shall not dwell. It is one of the cases in which 
the proverb is peculiarly applicable that ‘‘ where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” The difficulties 
about blockade runners and contraband of war 
may be as great as Sir W. Harcourt urged; but 
they need not interfere with the general work- 
ing of the principle that private property, even 
in an enemy’s merchant ships, should be exempt 
from capture. We turn rather to the second 
objection, which after all seems to bave carried 
most weight, but which depended on effete 
associations with a departed state of things 
never likely to be realised in this world again. 
In the time of our struggle with France tho 
superiority of British power on the sea may or 
may not bave been relatively greater than at 
present; but in either case it was maintained 
under wholly different circumstances. Therw 


was nothing like the keen competition or the 


rapid migrations of trade that are witnessed at 
the present day. There was no possible neutral, 
except the United States, which could take 
advantage of any difficulties of our commerce to 
step into our place; and those States were com- 
paratively an unimportant element in commer- 
cial calculations then. The case is very different 
now. In any war in which the United States 
and France were neutrals, each of these 
countries would be in a position to take instant 
advantage of our difficulties. Indeed, apart 
from the perturbing influences of war, it 
is doubtful whether the opening of the 
Suez Canal does not show a tendency to 
draw the world’s commerce back into the Medi- 
terranean as its chief highway, and to leave us 
out in the cold. Suppose our merchant navy to 
become insecure through our liability as belli- 
gerents; and it is very easy to imagine that 
commerce might betake itself to new channels 
from which it could hardly be recovered. But 
it was argued that the power of our fleet would 
make our mercantile ships secure, and, there- 
fore, no such loss need be feared. Here, again, 
we think that those who maintained this vein 
were dreaming of a departed age. In days before 
the triumphs of steam and electricity, time was 
not nearly so important an element in business 
as itis now. Merchants could afford to let their 
ships lie in port until a sufficient number had 
been collected to justify the employment of a 
convoy. But now when fortunes are made cr 
marred in a few hours, and when hundreds of 
ships leave our shores every day, any attempt 
at such old-fashioned arrangements would be 
ridiculous. Fancy the American mail steamers 
detained for want of an ironclad to accom pany 
them! Nor could our fleet, mighty as it is, 
sweep the seas of the world with anything like 
the completeness necessary to give confidence 
to our customers. They would prefer the ships 
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of neutrals for their purposes, and if these 
neutrals had not sufficient vessels of their own, 
ours, rendered comparatively useless by suspi- 
cion, would soon find a way to their possession. 

The Attorney-General sneeringly admitted 
that the proposed protection for mercantile 
navies might be noble and chivalrous, and 
all that,” but he contended that we should be 
fools to allow it. In this case, as in many 
others, the ostentatious pretenders to a bluff 
plainness and practicality turn out to be the 
most sentimental of dreamers. While we 
maintained the right of search, and defended 
the piracy termed privateering, there was some 
consistency in our position. For we had the 
power to hamper, if not to destroy, the com- 
merce of every other country in the world. But 
now that we have abandoned such pretensions, 
we have conferred on neutrals advantages which, 
in caee we were at war for any length of time, 
might enable them to rob us of our commerce 
far more effectually than an enemy could. It 
was urged that our interests are most generally 
coincident with those neutrals, and that, there- 
fore, we should defend the advantages of the 
latter. We are not at all sure of the premisses, 
now that the reign of music-hall heroics has 
set in. At any rate, it is far truer to say that 
our interest lies in the universal and continuous 
security of commerce. If we with our merchant 
tonnage of some ten millions go to war with a 
nation with a tenth of that, surely we have ten 
times as much interest in the maintenance of 
the security of our commerce. But under pre- 
sent arrangements we have nothing like a pro- 
portionate power to maintain it. For the mere 
suspicion of the safety of our ships would do us 
as much harm as balf-a-dozen Alabamas. Yet 
Parliament has resolved that it is wise to run 
the probable risk of tenfold damage to ourselves 
on a mere chance of doing a comparatively 
slight injury to our foe. 


THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 
LIBERAL PARTY. 


Proresson Fawcett has the useful gift of 
telling plain truths in an inoffensive manner. 
And this gift he exercised with great effect last 
week at Greenwich, when he played to perfeo- 
tion the part of candid friend to the Liberal 
party. He did not use the word, but what he 
said amounted to a charge of utter demoralisa- 
tion both in and out of the House. The leaders 
have not the courage of their opinions, and 
shirk divisions from shamefacedness at leading 
a small minority. The rank-and-file, thus 
deserted by their leaders, have no heart for 
battle. And outside the House elections are 
sacrificed to crotchets which have not the ghost 
of a chance of emerging from the limbo of 
unbaptized political bantlings. This is a 
formidable indictment, and all the more so 
because it is indisputably true. But it does not 
in the least alarm us, because we are quite sure 
that the first genuine impulse of popular feeling 
will push the true leaders to the front and will 
inspire the whole party with that devotion without 
which the self-sacrifice necessary to discipline 
is impossible. Meanwhile, however, Mr. Faw- 
cett’s plain words are well worth attention ; for 
they seem to us to indicate more than a mere 
temporary paralysis; they suggest the lethargy 
of a chrysalis condition, from which the party 
will never really emerge except as metamor- 
phosed and under wholly new conditions of 
life. The old Whigs have fairly gone over to 
the Tories, or the Tories have come over to 
them—it matters not which. Liberals of the 
Palmerstonian epoch are undergoing a similar 
absorption. The extension of the franchise is 
no longer a point on which there is any vital 
difference between the two parties. Regulations 
of trade, peddling army reforms, the develop- 
ment of the duel between big guns and iron- 
clads, are not matters for any heroic political 
strife. On the other hand, we think there are 
signs of a growing desire for an intenser unifica- 
tion of our national life together with the freest 
scope for diversity. And this is an end which 
the Liberal party, as at present constituted 
and led, is wholly powerless to serve. 

The remarkable letters which have recently 


appeared in the Times on the subject of German 
socialism have described a portentous danger 
from which we in this country count ourselves 
happily free. But the aspirations of those 
German fanatics aro only a phase, distorted 
and perverted by military despotism, of a passion 
which, whether articulately or not, is glowing 
in a hundred million hearts from Siberia to San 
Francisco. It is a passion for equality, for a 
fair chance in life to the nameless multitude, for 
emancipation from squalid hopeless drudgery, 
for a share in the brightest gifts of civili- 
sation. In fact, we are entering on a new 
development of the problem involved in the 
relations of the unprivileged masses to the un- 
privileged few, and we in England have not so 
completely solved that problem as to look with 
proud indifference upon our neighbours’ troubles. 
All that we have done yet in the enfranchise- 
ment of the masses and the extension of educa- 
tion has only been equivalent to putting tools 
into the hands of the multitude that they may 
work their owa deliverance. Even the removal 
of the taxes from food, by which undoubtedly 
life is made much easier, has not much increased 
the charms of labour, and at the best enables the 
worker to contemplate higher problems apart 
from the savage irritation of hunger. 

But in many respects the reforms hitherto 
achieved leave old inequalities very much where 
they were. The feudal system is still main- 
tained, at least in spirit, in the counties; and 
the sham measures of county reform now 
proposed by Government, and so freely criticised 
by Liberals, will only strengthen it. Aristocratic 
power over Parliament toa large extent holds 
its own by a compromise with the new peerage 
of wealth that indirectly buys up the consti- 
tuencies. Flunkeyism in high places is rehabi- 
litated, and has shown symptoms of transforma- 
tion from a royal to an imperial scale of 
splendour. The relations of capital and labour 
are augry and precarious. We make our boasts 
of our Education Acts, but in deference to the 
jealousies of the Church they are even yet 
grudgingly worked; and it is notorious that 
some hundreds of thousands of children are 
yet growing up untaught because high fees 
and insufficient school accommodation are 
muintained in the interest of the domi- 
nant sect. Our greatest educational en- 
dowments and other charities are diverted 
fromm their origival purpose to gild the gold of 
the rich or to add the pleasures of patronage to 
those in easy circumstances. And, above all, the 
pretence of a National Church in a country 
divided amongst at least a hundred and fifty 
sects sets up a great ‘‘fault” that runs 
through all strata of society except the highest, 
and dislocates almost all social relations. 

The passion for equality in Great Britain has 
little in common with the “blind hysterics 
of the Celt,” or the dreamy theories of Germany. 
But it is very real for all that; and, as we have 
said, it takes the form of a longing for a deeper 
national unity, combined with a yet freer scope 
for diversity. Flunkeyism, class-privilege, 
jealousy of popular education, and old-standing 
jobbery of national endowments divide us 
deeply. But what divides us most of all isa 
Church which associates the great English 
name, our common pride, with a peculiar 
form of ecclesiasticism. It is well known 
that everywhere, except in the great towns, 
and very often ia them, a man is hardly re- 
garded as a full-blooded Englishman unless 
he is a Churchman as well. And this, 
together with the other causes of division, 
seriously interferes with a healthy unity of our 
national life. Take these out of the way, and 
the unity that would ensue through the larger 
measure of equality involved would be certain 
to stimulate a higher development of the gifts 
and powers most natural to each section of 
society. It is this constructive work that the 
new Liberalism has to undertake. And the 
recognised leaders for the most part do not half | 
like it. So long as Liberalism consisted iu ring- 
ing the changes on franchises and tariffs it was 
all very well. But when it undertakes to re- 
organise the relations of classes and the appli- 
cation of the ancient endowments of the nation, it 
threatens the blessed seclusion of the Olympus in 


which the Parliamentary gods have fought their 
friendly battles, and young Titan must be 
soothed or pooh-poohed somehow into quiet- 
ness. But it cannot be for very long. The 
Liberal party may try all the dodges of political 
expediency, but it will never be really a power 
in the world again till it frankly takes young 
Titan into its service. 


THE DEADLOCK IN VICTORIA. 


THE political crisis in Victoria has naturally 
excited a considerable amount of attention in 
this country, and having regard to the nature 
of the question at issue, it is hardly surprising 
that the differences of opinion which exist be- 
tween Mr. Graham Berry, the Prime Minister, 
and his opponents in the Colony should have 
been, to some extent, reflected at home. The 
Legislative Council of Victoria stunds to the 
popular Chamber in much the same relation 
as the House of Lords occupies to the 
House of Commons. It would be difficult to 
carry the parallel further. The Legislative 
Council consists of thirty members, who are 
elected under a property qualification, and are 
mainly chosen by the squatters. They are 
elected for twelve years, and retire in groups of 
five every two years. The Assembly, on the 
other hand, is the creation of universal suffrage. 
It rests, in fact, on the widest popular basis 
upon which free institutions have hitherto been 
established, It is only natural that two bodies 
so dissimilar in origin—the one reflecting the 


conservative, and the other the demo- 
cratic, feeling of the community—should 
occasionally get to loggerheads, and we 


imagine that if there is one subject more than 
another upon which they would be most likely 
to differ, it is that of the payment of members. 
The great squatters, some of whom are owners 
of fabulous wealth, would be just as likely to 
resist such a proposal as the plutocrats and 
aristocrats with whom the public at home are 
familiar. 4300 a year is the modest sum which 
the members of the Assembly are paid for their 
legislative services. We are not prepared to 
condemn payment of members, especially 
in a new country, where experiments 
which might be rash elsewhere may often 
be tried greatly to the public advantage. 
In Victoria the dominant political element oon- 
sists of the labouring classes; and although we 
deeply regret the countenance they are too apt 
to give to vicious economic heresies, it is only 
right that they should have an opportunity of 
electing to the Legislature men sprung from 
their own ranks who enjoy their confidence. 
For six years the payment of members has been 
goiog on in the colony. The bill authorising 
the payment was for a limited period, and it, 
therefore, became necessary either to reintro- 
duce the bill, or to provide for carrying out its 
object in some other way, or to give up a prac- 
tice which certainly met with the approval of the 
great majority of the people. Mr. Graham Berry 
in the first place adopted the second alternative, 

and included the amount required in order to 
reimburse the members of both Houses for their 
attendance in Parliament, first in the Supple- 
mental Estimates for the year 1877-78, and 
subsequently in the Appropriation Bill. Mini- 
sters then incroduced into the Assembly and. 
carried by large majorities a Payment of Mem- 
bers Bill; but both this measure and the 
Appropriation Bill were rejected by the Legis- 

lative Council by a vote of more than two to 
one. Althoagh urged to yield by the general 

voice of public opinion out of doors, they were 

obstinate in their refusal to acoept any longer 

the obnoxious principle which the Victorian 

Democrats had borrowed from the Five Points 

of the Charter. What then was the next step 

to be taken ? 

The weak point of the Victorian Constitution 
now became manifest. If the Council coatinued 
perverse, the collision ot the two Houses would 
necessarily suggest to the Governor the expe- 
diency of a dissolution. But the Assembly had 
only been called into existence in May last, 
and the state of public opinion was such as to 
render it absolutely certain that if an appeal 
to the constituencies were made they would 


. their offices. It is unn 
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entirely endorse the policy of Mr. Graham 
Berry and his colleagues. As Lord Belmore 
puts it, no new Ministry would have taken office 
without a dissolution. The ultimate question, 
therefore, for the Governor to consider before 
taking action would be whether there was any 
prohability of the country sending to a new 
Parliament a working majority holding opposite 
views upon the matter in dispute from the 
existing majority. If he was of opinion that 
that would not be the case, the Ministers would 
be masters of the situation.“ Ministers were 
masters of the situation. Victoria is a demo- 
cratic colony, and upon all questions of domestic 
policy there is no appeal from the popular will. 
The Oonstitution makes no provision for a 
deadlock between the two Chambers; and if 
Mr. Graham Berry had acquiesced in the act of 
the Upper House he would have been com- 
pelled to abandon a measure which was 
heartily supported by the people of the 
colony. A Melbourne gentleman, who de- 
fends the Council, expresses the opinion 
that in rejecting the Bill they were in the ex- 
ercise of a constitutional right, and remarks 
that when the Commons have year after year 
sent up to the House of Lords the Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife's Sister Bill, and it has 
been as often shelved, ‘‘ no one has ever thought 
to pronounce that august body an obstruction.“ 
But it should be remembered that the question 
which now agitatee Victoria is an infinitely more 
important one in its political bearings than the 
Bill to which this correspondent refers. Pay- 
ment of members is now a part of the political 
system of Victoria, and if the Council were to 
succeed in their opposition to it, their success 
would probably be the precursor of still greater 
donstitutioual changes. To deprive the mem- 
bers of all remuneration would be equivalent to 
sending a certain number of the working-class 
representatives in the Assembly about their 
business. The subject, therefore, is a vital one 
to the democracy of Victoria. The truth, how- 
ever, is that the members of the Upper House 
care little about the particular matter in dis- 
pute. In fighting the Assembly on a compara- 
tively unimportant issue they are really pre- 
paring for a much more important conflict, in- 
volving in fact the question of the taxation of 


land. The squatters have always had a whole- | 


some dread of being taxed. 

We think that wheu the Council rejected the 
Appropriation Bill, Mr. Graham Berry made a 
grave mistakein dismissing so many county court 
judges, coroners, and police magistrates. It is 
true that, the Council having stupped the sup- 
plies, there was some justification for a sweep- 
ing measure of retrenchment which would 
enable the Government to pay its way till the 
crisis was over. But the sudden discharge of 
so many ju iges and other officials is too akin 
to that subversion of the social system which 
the imagination of the wealthy cla~ses is often 
tempted to associate with democratic rule, and 
it certainly ought never to be resorted to except 
22 extreme cases. Sir George Bowen 
pointed out the course which should have been 
then cbeuld — to his Ministers that 

ve suspended the salaries of the 
officials without actually dismissing them from 
to discuss the 
which the Governor played in the affair, 
use his conduct has been practically 
endoreed by the Colonial Office. As a com 
mise between the two Chambers is to 
be under discussion, there is reason to hope that 
the storm will soon blow over. It is, however, 
manifestly desirable that the whole matter 
should be carefully reviewed by both the 
Oolonial and the home authorities, and that 
some amendment should be made in the con- 
stitution of Victoria which would be calculated 
to diminish the future risk of collision between 
the two branches of the Legislature. 


THE RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE CHRISTIAN CHUROH AND 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE BEFORE THE TIME 
OF CONSTANTINE. 

I — discussing in the present paper, as 
briefly as may be, consistently wit being 
— one or two aspects of the external or 
— relations which 1 between the 

„or non-Christian Roman State and the 
Church of Christ, before the so-ealled conversion 


. oo 


of Constantine revolutionised the previously 
existing state of affairs. 

It has been held by some distinguished 
thinkers, including Mr. Gladstone and the late 
Dr. Mosley, Regius Professor of Divinity at 
Oxford, that the conversion of Constantine and 
the political changes which thereupon ensued, 
rendsred necessary some such union of Church 
and State as then took place, a union which has 
virtually endured, leaving out of consideration 
adjustments and modifications, until the pre- 
sent day. 

With the utmost respect for the largeness of 

view and the philosophic breadth of the writers 
who have adopted and advocated this theory, I 
will say at once that I am unable to accept it. 
As I have, observed in my History of the 
Early Catholic Church — 
It should never be forgotten that the truth that what 
God has joined together no man may put asunder, bas 
its great correlative truth, that what God has not joined 
no Man may unite; and since Christ had not united 
the temporal and spiritual powers, but had said, “ My 
kingdom is vot of this world,” it was, even at the timo, 
with all the untried aod unknown possibilites of the 
future before them, a rash act, to say the least, on the 
part of Constantine and his prelates to join them 
together ; and the subsequent history of the Church has 
shown that it was, moreover, a gigantic mistake, and a 
mistake is sometimes more fatal eveu than a crime. * 

Another thing which has been far too hastily 
taken for granted is, that the only possible 
relations between Church and State are either 
persecution of the Church by the State, or else 
what is commonly understood by some form or 
other of their union or alliance. In this view 
likewise I find myself unable to concur. 

One of the first things with which a refleo- 
tive wind is struck is the singularly scanty 
attention which has been paid by practical 
workers to the abstract question of what ought 
to be the relations subsisting between the Chris- 
tian Church regarded as a logical whole, and 
the State regarded as another logical whole. 
But for this scanty consideration the dicta to 
which I have referred could never have found 
such general acceptance as they have done. 

The last dictum to which I have referred I 
will briefly examine first :-— 

The Obristian Church was not only in exis- 
tence, but a mighty power in the world for 
very nearly three centuries before Constantine 
overthrew Maxentius. Superficial readers of 
history are too apt to imagine that those 
300 years were simply three long weary cen- 
turies during which the State, as represented 
by the Roman Empire, might be looked upon 
as a gigantic car of Juggernaut, rolling along 
its hideous path, and striving to crush the 
Church into one writhing mass of physical and 
moral suffering. 

The period when this could be admitted to be 
anything like a true picture of the relations 
which existed between the Christian Church 
and the Roman Empire must be reduced by 
something like five-sixths of the whole period 
under review. At the very outside half a cen- 
tury would include the whole of the various 
periods when the Church suffered from any- 
thing like a general persecution at the hands of 
the successors of and Augustus. Ia 
order to obtain a true view of the condition of the 
Christian Church befure the era of Constantine, we 
must dismiss from our minds both the couleur 
de rose accounts of Gibbon, and the ideas which 
we should be led * — —1 an exclusive 
attention to mertyrological an i hical 
literature—views which would men — 
lutely untrue in themselves, but defective in 
harmonious proportion to the rest of the history 
of the Ante-Nicene Church as a whole. 

I have very little doubt that an entirely un- 

judiced reader of early Church history would 
arrive at much the same conclusion as that to 
which I have been led myself. This conclusion 
is, that what I will call the more satisfactory 
— of the relations between the heathen 

State and the Christian Church were 
vastly more advantageous to the development 
of Ohurch's spiritual growth and her 
inner, and therefore truer, life than any period 
which has intervened between A. D. 304 and the 
present day. 

In arriving at a true estimate of the guilt of 
the heathen Roman State in its persecutions of 
the Church, we must not leave out of acceunt 
the special circumstances which led to and 
attended each of the great outbursts which are 
known by the name of the Ten Persecutions. 
We shall see that some of these periods, such as 
the utions of Nero and Domitian, were due 
far to the inherent nature of the temporal 
Government under which the Church was ful- 
filling her earthly pilgrimage than to the per- 
sonal character of the temporary head of the 
Roman State. Had the historian Tacitus, for 
example, been Emperor of tome instead of the 
monster Nero, I can well believe that his dislike 
of the ‘‘execrable superstition which was the 
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enemy of the human race, would not have 
transgressed the boundary-line which separates 
theoretical contempt from active suppression of 
the object disliked. 

As an additional help to us in endeavouring 
to take a large and comprehensive view of this 
portion of Church history, we must not leave 
out of consideration the occasional unwisdom 
of influential individuals within the Church 
herself, which sometimes precipitated prema- 
turely, if it did not actually produce, an era of 
persecution. If, therefore, we subtract from the 
sum total of the half-century of actual persecu- 
tion the several periods when persecution might 
have been — 2 we shall soarcely estimate 
the remainder at a greater length than five-and- 
twenty or thirty years. 

I proceed now to the consideration of a crucial 
instance, by which it is demonstrable that the 
actual relations between even a heathen State 
and the Christian Church need not necessarily 
be unsatisfactory, but that they may, on the 
contrary, be eminently just and equitable. 

I refer to the case ot Paul of Samosata, and 
his expulsion by the civil power from the 
Cathedral Church of Antioch. The incident is 
well known, but the leading facts may be briefly 
recapitulated. 

The Ignatian system — if indeed it were 
the system of the martyr Bishop of Antioch, 
which is more than doubtful—of raising the 
president of a Church to a position higher than 
that of chairman of his fellow-bishops, or oom- 
presbyters, as they were commonly called in 

rimitive times, was beginning to bear its bitter 
fruit. I pass over Paul’s heresy, as not bearing 
upon my present subject. But I must speak of 
the spirit of worldliness and arrogance by which 
he was actuated. It is clear from the Synodical 
Letter which announced his deposition to the 
Christian world, that he aimed at being re- 
garded as a great temporal potentate (Sovxnrdpios 
parrov F éxriocxowos O¢\wv Kaiba). Just so, later 
ages have seen bishops called my lord,” and 
your grace,” and bishops themselves have set 
a higher value upon being Privy Councillors, 
and Peers of Parliament, and great officers of 
State and 4 than upon being chief 
Shepherds of the Flock of Christ. 

en again, Paul caused to be erected a lofty 

throne upon which to sit, where he was elevated 
high above bis compresbyters, instead of sitti 
in the midst of them, and upon a level wit 
them, or very slightly rai above them, as 
had been the custom of his predecessors. 
Bana pty cal Opdvoy byndoy davrw wrapacnevardue vos. 
In like manner we are familiar with the assump- 
tion = Anglican prelates of a magisterial posi- 
tion, the Biua of human law and authority. As 
soon as one of our bishops has made oath that 
he holds the spiritualities of his bishopric only of 
Her Majesty the Queen, he is what is called 
enthroned in the house of God, where he is 
often seated high above the altar of God in the 
very temple of God. I remember to have read 
of a throne forty feet—not cubite—in height, 
being erected for an archbishop in his cathedral. 

A third fault of Paul’s was, that he sur- 
rounded himself with a coterie of flatterers 
from amongst the , who were willing to 
stoo 1. oe Se e sake of * 

whole narrative possesses great interest 
for me, because it shows how human nature, 
clerical human nature as well as any other, is 
the same in all . The account which Eu- 
ili further in , because 


years. 
Paul's attem 
the wisdom 


Christ’s solemn declaration that His is 


not of this world. The Church i inde- 
ent within her own spiritual sphere. The 
peror, personally a heathen, was yet, in his 
character of head of the State, supreme in his 
temporal sphere. Church and State worked 
harmoniously together, without encroaching 
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upon each other’s divinely-assigned jurisdio- 


tions. If Aurelian had not ej Paul from 
the temporal possessions of the see of Antioch, 
after he had been deposed by the Church from 


his spiritual office, he would have been guilt 
of a dereliction of duty, and of what woul 
have been virtually an act of persecution of the 
orthodox. But in such a supposed case it 
would have been the duty of the Church of 
Antioch to have submitted to the wrong; and 
under no circumstances to have herself ejected 
Paul. 

All this seems to me so true, so evangelical, 
and yet so perfectly plain and simple, that my 
only wonder is how it could ever have happened 
that the Church allowed herself to be seduced 
by the antagonistic principle of leaning b — 
an arm of flesh. Oh! why did she ever allow 
herself to come down from the position in 
which her Saviour and her God had placed her, 
and barter her spiritual liberties for a mess of 
pottage? Why, in return for wealth and worldly 
rank and honour, did she ever give to Cesar a 
voice in determining who were to be reckoned 
her faithful members, and who were to be 
excluded from her fold ? 

I think I may fairly claim to have made 
good the position which I undertook to prove 
—namely, that the relations between a State 
which does not, gu State, profess Christianity, 
and the Church of Christ, are not necessarily of 
an unsatisfactory character. And from this 1 
deduce the — . that the establishment of 
the Church, or the union of Church and State, 
or whatever we choose to call it, by Constantine 
was needless and uncalled for. And if it was 
needless and uncalled, for I cannot help feeling 
strongly that the union was itself mischiet ous, 
and tending to the destruction of the highest 
interests both of the Church and of the State. 

The principle of the early Church before the 
time of Constantine was to keep the determina- 
tion of spiritual questions in the hands of the 
Church herself, and to leave questions affecting 
the rights of property to the decision of the tem- 

ral power. And if I understand anything of 

o position of English Nonconformists, which 
I have endeavoured to study carefully, this 

d and glorious principle of the Primitive 
burch, in its best and purest days, is also 
theirs. 

The principle to which the English Established 
Church, by her acceptance of the royal, or State 
supremacy, has given her adhesion, is in irre- 
concilable antagonism to the mind of the 
Primitive Church. The Church of England has 
given the determination of all ecclesiastical 
causes, in the last resort, to the English Crown. 
This means that the Crown may appoint judges 
—whether ecclesiastics or laymen is of the 
smallest possible consequence—to determine 
whether such and such doctrines of the 
Gos of Christ are, or are not, doctrines of 
the English Church. If this be not the utmost 
degree of unfaithfulness of which a church can 
be guilty towards her Divine Head, it is diffi- 
cult to understand what unfaithfulness means. 

THOMAS W. MOSSMAN. 


THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 

The latest accounts received from China afford, 
we are sorry to say, but little ground for expecting 
a speedy termination to the sufferings caused by the 
famine. One of the last Peking gazettes that has 
reached England contains a decree ordaining a 
further series of intercessory services in supplica- 
tion for a fall of snow.” On January 6, the 
Emperor was to attend in state at one of the temples 
in the neighbourhood of Peking and offer incense, 
entreating Heaven to send the needed moisture 
upon the thirsty earth. As yet, however, the 
drought appears to continue. The winter in North 
China is reported to have been intensely cold, and 
there has been a succession of dark cloudy days; 
but neither snow nor rain has fallen in any 
quantity, and the prospect for the future is gloomy 
in the extreme. Last year, owing to the parched 
state of the ground, it was found impossible in some 
parts of the province of Shansi to sow any seed 
at all If this state of things should 
continue for another year it can end but 
in one way—viz, in the entire depopulation of 
that part of China. The province of Shansi is very 
rich in minerals, and under a more enlightened 
Government a large population might be supported 
simply by mining. With a well-organised system 
of railways and by the aid of good roads, ample 
supplies of food might easily be imported even in 
the most barren years, for China is never likely to 
suffer from a state of universal drought or scarcity. 
At present, however, but lictle use has been made 
of the mineral resources of Shansi. The proportion 
of the people engaged in mining is very small. 
The greater number make their living by agricul- 
ture, and if their fields should be turned into a 


barren wilderness, they must either perish or 
migrate to some more hospitable regions. During 
the past year the process of depopulation has been 
going on rapidly in Sbansi in both these ways. 
Multitudes of the people have already died, and 
multitudes more have left their homes. Some 
have joined the throng of starving refugees who 
swarm from all parte of the northern provinces 
to the neighbourhood of Peking, or to Tientsin. 
Others have wandered south towards the more 
fertile provinces that are watered by the Yang- 
tee-Kiang. Few of these wanderers are ever likely 
to return to their native province, and for many 
years the land must lie waste, unless, inceed, it 
should again become sufficiéntly fertile to tempt 
wanderers from other places to settle down there. 

What effect this gigantic calamity will have 
upon the Chinese Government remains to be seen. 
Whether it will lead to the introduction of rail- 
ways, the opening of miaes, and the multiplication 
of canals, it is impossible at present to predict. For 
the moment the only thing to be done seems to be 
to organise a system of gratuitous distribution of 
food amongst the starving poor, for whose imme- 
diate support the Government are in a measure re- 
sponsible. The energy which they have shown during 
the past six months in this direction must be surprising 
to every one who is familiar with their ordinary 
methods of procedure. But unfortanately, even 
with the desire to do what is right, and the willing- 
ness to do what is generous, the rulers of China 
are utterly crippled in an emergency like this by 
reason of the cupidity of the official classes, through 
whom the Imperial bounty has to be bestowed. 
Whatever the opinion of the Chinese Government 
may be as to the benefits to be derived from rail- 
ways and other modern inventions, they can 
scarcely have failed to perceive by this time the 
value of a pure and upright administration, or to 
desire fervently a return of the days when, accord- 
ing to their ancient traditions, kings reigned in 
righteousness and princes executed judgment. It 
is to be hoped that the work of administering relief, 
which is now being carried on by European mis- 
sionaries, as agents for the Famine Relief Fund 
that has been raised in this country, will do some- 
thing to stimulate the Chinese officials who are 
entrusted with the distribution of money raised by 
the Chinese themselves. Already, more than 8,0001 
has been sent from England for the relief of the 
sufferers, and this money will all be given away 
under the immediate supervision of the mis- 
sionaries. Some considerable sums have also been 
contributed by European and American residents in 
China. This money will enable several groups of 
distributors to carry on their work in various parts 
of the famished districts, and the example thus 
afforded can hardly fail to incite the agents of the 
Chinese Government to do more than they other- 
wise would do in honestly dispensing the money 
that has been entrusted to them. Letters have 
been received from the Rev. Timothy Richard, who 
is now actively engaged in the very heart of the 
famine district, stating that he has been most cor- 
dially received by the Chinese Governor of the 
province of Shansi, and appealing for pecuniary 
belp to enable him to use the opportunities which 
are open to him of saving life and of practically 
illustrating to the Chinese the doctrines of the Gospel 
he preaches. By an advertisement which appears 
in another column it will be seen that money may 
be forwarded either through the committee of the 
Relief Fund in London or through the missionary 
societies. Contributions sent through the former 
channel are distributed in part by the Roman 
Catholics and in part by the Protestants. Contri- 
are remitted direct to the Rev. William Muirhead, 
of Shanghai, and will be distributed entirely by 
missionaries connected either with that or with 
some other Protestant society. 


THE LATE MR. J. H. GORDON. 


The death of Mr. Gordon, which we announced 
last week, has excited a widespread and painful 
interest. In the course of his work for the Libera- 
tion Society he had formed a large circle of friends, 
many of whom were deeply attached to him, and 
are naturally anxious to obtain particulars of his 
untimely end. As yet these details are not forth- 
coming. The body was to be sent home by the 
City of New York steamer, and this vessel arrived 
in the Mersey on Monday. The funeral is to take 
place at Darlington to-morrow, and we have reason 
to believe that a large company will assemble to 
show their respect for the memory of the deceased. 
Mr. Fisher, the agency secretary, and Mr. Andrew, 
the senior district agent, have been deputed to 


attend as the representatives of the Liberation 
Society. 

The executive committee at their meeting on 
Monday passed the following resolution :— 


The cemmittee have received with much pain 
information of the death of Mr. John Henry 
Gordon, while on a voyage to America, undertaken 
in the hope that it wo lead to a restoration of 
his health. They desire to place on record their 
high appreciation of the ability, the courage, and 
the devotedness with which, as one of the society’s 
lecturers, he advocated its principles and sought to 
advance its objects ; and they also express their 
deep sympathy with his widow and family in the 
bereavement which, under i afflicting 
— they have been upon to 
suffer. 

As we indicated last week, Mr. Gordon leaves a 
widow and six children, and we learn that they 
are entirely unprovided for. No doubt something 
will be done in the way of making provision for 
them. Mr. Gordon devoted himself with singular 
earnestness to a great work—a work which he 
pursued with all the ardour of a passion. To this 
zeal and devotion may no doubt be attributed in 
part his premature death. Had he been more 
selfish and less ardent, the result would probably 
have been different. Nodoubt a knowledge of this 
fact will elicit a practical expression of sympathy 
towards those he has left behind. A gentleman, 
writing from a provincial town where Mr. Gordon's 
services had been much valued, says :—.‘‘ The 
work he did in breaking fallow ground will) bear 
fruit in the future, and is worthy of this sort of 
payment.” We are informed that a meeting of 
Mr. Gordon’s friends will be held at Darlington 
to-morrow for the purpose of originating a fund for 
the assistance of the widow and children. 


Prof. Macfarren’s oratorio, ‘‘St. John the i 
will shortly be given in Exeter Hall by the 
Harmonic Society, under the direction of Sir Michael 


Costa. 
The Athencum is to announce that Mr. 
way of recovery from his 


ture, which will be the most important work he 
has yet produced. 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in the press a 
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THE PURITAN REVOLUTION.*® 


It can hardly be said of Mr. Bayne’s work, 
able and interesting although it is, that it is an 
important contribution to the history of what 
the author happily designates the ‘‘ Puritan 
Revolution.” It is a series of eloquent sketches, 
the foundation of which is derived from large 
reading, but, on the whole, from very little 
original research. After all, perhaps, not much 
more that is worth the telling can be ascer- 
tained concerning the chief actors of the 
Commonwealth and those who provoked the 
Commonwealth we say provoked, because there 
can be no question, we imagine, that but for 
Charles, Laud, and Strafford, there never 
would have been that remarkable after-history, 
which was driven in like a wedge, between 
Government according to Tudor traditions 
without Tudor strength, and Government 


according to Stuart rofligacy without 
Stuart 1 The —. made by 
that wedge has happily never closed. 


On the contrary, it has widened, and to- 
day it may be said to be occupied by nearly 
all who are worth calling patriotic or reli- 
ag amongst the people of England. We 
«ve still, on the one side, the descendants of 
Strafford and Laud, who rely upon authority, 
and who bow down before the Mumbo Jumbo 
of medieval ecclesiastical tradition; and we 
have, on the other side, as we see in every great 
national controversy, notably that which has 
raged of late, utter profligacy of opinion and 
action, destitute, as it necessarily must be, of 
all chivalrous feeling. But still there also is, 
as there has ever been since the Puritan Revo- 
lution, a third party testifying to political 
equity, to national faith, and to national 
righteousness. In the whole history of Eng- 
land no series of events has had such decisive 
influence upon the national churches, as it is 
to-day, as those which Mr. Bayne has embraced 
under the general title of the Puritan Revolu- 
tion. The seed then sown remained in the 
ground for a time, but, for nearly two hundred 
years, we have been reaping the fruits of its 
growth, and every generation more and more 
abundantly. 

Mr. Bayne, as need scarcely be said, is an 
eloquent, and he is a'so a facile, writer. But 
while be is happy in sketching broad outlines, 
he is less happy in filling them up. In the 

resent instance, this was scarcely necessary to 
is purpose. His intention has been less to 
write a detailed chronicle—although we have 
some of this—than to search into the reason of 
events, to account for them, decorating, all the 
while, his philosophy of history with typical 
characters and characteristic facts. His chief 
fault here, as in some other of his works, is a 
sort of li abandon. He rhetoric is often 
dignified, but it is often reckless. He has no 
quality of reserve. He might reply that he 
must be himself; that he cannot be anybody 
else, and that he must do his own work, if he 
is to do it at all, in his own way; but, at the 
same time, there is a difference, which he will at 
once recognise, between being himeelf and 
being his own ideal—which is something higher; 
and to which every autbor should strain his powers 
—to which, in its round completeness, he 
sho also restrain his natural exuberauces. 
This — Mr. Bayne 22 — i result is 
vulgarisms would disfigure an 

in a periodical to be read and then 
cast aside, but which, in an historical work of 
some ity, as this is, or would otherwise be, 
appear still more disfiguring. We need not 
give illustrations; they are to be found, and 
will be recognised, on too many pages of this 


Mr. Bayne tells us that the introiuctory 
chapter to this work is entirely new, the rest 
mainly consisting, after careful revision and 
addition, of articles previous] published in 
Fraser and the Contemporary ew, the work 
as a whole, however, having been planned 
before the publication of any of its parts.“ 
We see little to notice in the introductory 
chapter, excepting to express our almost entire 
diss ent from the author's remarks upon 
Mr. Buckle, aud from his extraordiuary asser 
tion that the party of the Reformation iu 
Scotland was avowedly and euthusiastically the 
English party "—when it was never anything 
else whatsoever but the Scottish party. When 
we come to the second chapter we begin to feel 
the force of the writer’s hand. The germ of 
the philosophy of his work is contained in the 
remark that the reign of James was essentially 
an bistorical introduction to the life and times 
of Charles I.” Every “schoolboy” knows, of 


* The Chief Actors in the Puritan Revolution. By 
Peter Barner, M.A. (James Clarke and Co., 


course, that it was an introduction, but every 
schoolboy does not know that it was ‘‘ essen- 
tially an introduction. Admirably—differing, 
however, here from Mr. Carlyle—is James’s 
‘cowardly and unrighteous ” character 
sketched, while the contrast between him and 
Elizabeth is drawn with considerable power. 
In drawing it, however, the attention of the 
reader, according to the unhappy habit of the 
author, is diverted by arbitrary and misplaced 
referenves to Bright and Cobden, Palmerston 
and Russell. It is here, also, that Mr. Bayne 
first strikes the key-note of his work, which 
resounds more and more forcibly as he pro- 
ceeds. This is, that the Puritan Revolution 
was really what he indicates by these words— 
a religious revolution, proceeding mainly from 
religious motives, and worked out by religious 
men. He says, and says well— 


We may shut the book of England’s history in those 
vears unless we apprehend the interest taken in theo- 
logical questions. That interest was fervent and 
universal, Landed proprietors, farmers, shopkeepers, 
nay, apprentices aud farm labourers, cared more about 
abstract theological propositions than people now care 
about big loaf or free breakfast-table. And, strange as 
it may seem, it is a fact which will be questioned by no 
one acquainted with the literature of the period, from 
the writings of Owen, Barter, and Milton, down to street 
broadsides and municipal petitions, that the theology 
which had been embraced with passionate intensity by 
the great body of the English people, was that which 
can de briefly and practically described as absorbing, 
beyond any other theological scheme, the buman into 
the Divine. The fundamental position of Puritan 
theology was that defined by St, Paul when he repre- 
sents God as the potter and man as the clay. This will 
pow strike maoy readers as a doctrine of utter slavish- 
ness; but all can uoderstand that, if attainment of 
infinite benefit and escape from inexpressib'e calamity 
were believed to be connected with absolute submission 
to the Divine will, a resistance proportioned to the 
strength of this conviction would be presented by those 
entertaining it to any attempt to prevent them from 
submitting themselves implicitly to God. It has been 
demonstrated aga n and again in history, that under no 
influence does man become more terrible os a force than 
when he feels himself a mere iostrument in the hands 
of God. 


Mr. Bayne acutely follows this up by calling 
attention to the fact, which has certainly not 
been sufficiently considered, that it was a great 
point for James, in respect of his popularity, 
that his theology was Puritan, and that it was 
a strong point against Charles that he allied 
himself from the first with the Romanising aud 
Arminian party.” The author, in sayiog this, 
is careful to distinguish between theology and 
Church discipline and Church ceremonies—a 
distinction which the reader ehould, through- 
out, keepin mind. It will be well, also, to give 
weight to Mr. Bayne’s review of the character 
and influence of Laud—with his climbing, cat- 
like nature —in which he gives reasons for 
dissenting both from Macaulay’s and Masson's 
estimate of the Archbishop, but why, in doing 
so, he should drag in Hazlitt, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and the battles of Assaye, Talavera, 
— Waterloo, is really more than we can say. 
But this we must pass over, as well as the 
sketch of Strafford—forcible and picturesque 
although it is. 


The influence of Henrietta Maria upon the 
history of this period has probably never been 
more carefully weighed than it is by Mr. Bayne. 
He does the Queen full justice—which few 
historians have done—and especially shows how 
she wes influenced by Laud—an influence which 
was probably far greater than has hitherto been 
reckoned. Prynne—a ‘‘harder head, set on 
more inflexible backbone, than William 
Prynne’s, was never seen in England —ie 
drawn with equal accuracy of illustration and 
colour. Anticipating his narrative at this point, 
the author says :-— 


Prynne recanted nothing; he was from first to last 
a Constitutional Low-Church Puritan, holding that it 
* be right to make war upon the King, but only 
in own vame, in order to save bim from evil coun- 
cillors, and to enligbten him as to his own true interests 
aod those of the country. 

In all this Pryone N an immense multi- 
tude of Englishmen. fixed ideas which could not 
be eradicated from his mind could not be dislodged 
from the heart of the English people, and Charles II. 
was placed by acclamation on a throne which C:omwell 
had not dared to ascend. It is hard to say whether 
dread and detestation of Pupery on the one hand, or 
love of legitimate royalty on the other, was the stronger 
instinct of the Euglish nation. When the two came into 
direct collision, the concession made by the one o the otber 
was the least that the circumstancer rendered possible. 
In their fear of Popery the nation resisted the Crown, 
and by a great majority approved of such constraint 
being laid upon the sovereign as seemed indispensable 
to secure the Protestantism of Euglaud; but they did 
not sanction his death, or assent to a change of dynasty. 
Prynne's inflexible legalism proved more characteristi- 
cally English than the sublime aspiration of Milton; 
and the energy, capacity, and patriot em of Cromwell 
were not such wores to conjure with as the ame of 
Stuart. This factis eminently instructive. The Whig 
Revolution of 1688 exbibited the forces uf Protestantism 
aud legalism again in couflict, and once ure the con- 
cession made by the one to the other was the least pos- 
sible ia the circumstances. A Popish monarch, frantic 
in his devotion to his church, set about the re-establish- 

ment of Popery in England; he was expelled ; but no 


J 


further dynastic change was made than to substitute 
the Protestant branch for the Popish branch. A Pro- 
testant wears the Crown of these realms in the Stuart 
right; the Protectorate flitted like a brief meteoric 
sp endour across the political firmament. 


This is casting a light before history which is 
never cast in a contemporaneous age, but it is 
a light which helps one to understand what 


follows. Then we come to Charles’s portrait, 
thus drawn in contrasts :— 


If Lilly can be trusted, the old Scottish lady his 
nurse, used to affirm that he was of a very evil nature 
even in bis infancy,’ and bis owa mother predicted harm 
from his self will. Persistency in whim, tenacity of 
pique, are, however, no vouchers for force of character, 
and Charles was without question distinguished by 
infirmity of purpose. As compared with his elder 
brother Henry, he was bookish, and Henry is said to 
have marked him out for Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
hated the coarseness, confusion, and sordid litter of his 
father’s Court; bad a true taste in art, evinced by his 
surrounding himself with » constellation of noble works 
by Titian, Giorgione, Raphael; and, though capable of 
intense attachments, was reserved and unsocial. James 
failed in dignity, but failure in dignity does not make a 
good-natured king unpopular ; Cherles was punctilious, 
proud, and generally disliked. James was foolishly 
familiar; Charles went to the opposite and more 
perilous extreme of surrounding bimself with frost- work 
barriers of etiquette, and ticketed the rooms of White- 
hall in the ratio of their accessibility to courtiers of 
various ranks. Few men are seriously an by the 
familiar advances of a king, but there reason to 
believe that Charles procured himself embittered enmity 
by harsh enforcement of his regulations as to the rooms. 
In James the religious element was intellectual and 
logical; in Charles it was more allied to mysticism, 
devout reverie, and the enthusiasm of mental surrender. 
Fine veins—feminine, priestly, artistic—ran through his 
character with beautyfying effect; but the rock in 
which they showed was not of sufficient strengih. 


Mr. Bayne is not the first who has said that 
Milton was unjust to Charles in respect of 
his morality, but we are yet, notwithstanding 
Mrs. Hutchinson, wanting in evidence of that 
fact. And Milton, although he was passionate 
and coarse in controversy, has scarcely been 
proved to be inaccurate in the statement of a 
grave fact. He wrote, also, too near the time 
of Charies to yenture upon a merely malevolent 
assertion. 


Some aspects of the Scottish struggle during 
this period are placed in new lights by Mr. 
Bayne, although we cannot say that we 
altogether agree with him in his reading of 
history. What is of chief value is his repre- 
sentation of Montrose—one of the men ~ onl 
characters are getting repainted to-day in rather 
more brilliant and attractive colours than they 
displayed to their contemporaries. Mr. Bayne 
thinks better of Montrose than we do. We 
gladly pass from him to Milton, the essay on 
whom may be said to be the author’s most 
successful, as it is his most elaborate, piece of 
writing—less marred, also, as it is, with utterly 
extraneous and mal-apropos references than 
some other parts of this work, although, here 
Bismarck is made to stalk across the page of 
Puritan history. This essay should be read as 
a whole, for it is closely welded together. Yet 
we will quote the close :-— 


In the evil times of the Restoration, in the land of 
the Philistines, the Puritan Samson Agonistes ended 
bis days. Serene and strong; conscious that the ambi- 
tion of his youth had been achieved. He begins the 
day with the Hebrew Bible, listens reverently to words 
io which Moses, or David, or Isaiah spoke of God. 
But be attends no church, belongs to no commuvion, 
and bas no form of worsbip in his family; notable 
circums'ances, which we may refer, in part at least, to 
his blindness, but significant of more than that. is 
religion was of the spirit, and did not take kindly to 
any form. Though the most Puritan of the Puritans, he 
bad never stopped long in the ranks of any Puritan 
party, or given satisfaction to Puritan ecclesiastics and 
thevlogians. Ia bis youth be had loved the night; in 
his old age he loves the re sunlight of early mornio 
as it gliawers on bis less eyes. music whic 
bad been his delight since childbood has still its charm, 
and he either sings or plays oo the or or bass violin 
ev day. In bis grey coat, at the door of his bouse 
in Bunbill-fielts, be sits ow clear afternoons ; a proud, 
rusgedly genial old man, with sharp satiriv touches iu 
his talk, the untunabie fibre ia him to the last. 
Eminent foreigners come to see him; friends approach 
reverently, drawn by the splendour of bis discourse. 
It would range, one can well imagine, in glitteriug 
freedom, like ‘‘ arabesques of lightning,” over all ages 
and all literatures. He was the prince of scholars ; a 
memory of superlative power waiting as handmaid on 
the queenliest imagination. The whole le of 
ancient civilisation, its cities, ite camps, its landscapes, 
was before him. There be sat in his grey coat, hke a 
statue cut in granite. He recanted nothing, 44 
vothing. Eugland had made a sordid failure, but be 
bad not failed. His soul’s fellowsbip was with the 

reat Republicans of Greece aud Rome, and with the 

salmist aud Isaiah ant Oliver Cromwell. 


Vane, Cromwell, and Clarendon are drawn with 
greatelaboration. We are glad tosee Mr. Bayne 
adding his testimony against the once and 
still too prevalent notion of the austerity of 
Puritan manners. Here, too, he emphasises 
the religious character of the great Revolution, 
to which we may add that vo such revolution 
could possibly have taken place unless it had 
been of such a 1 the religious 
ſeeling alone could have strong 1 
to ha ve effected it. Of Cromwell himself, 
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Bayne writes with wise moderation. He 
says .-—— 

The more carefully we investigate the progress of 
Cromwell. the more clearly does it appear that, at each 
decisive step in his advance, the argument of justice, of 

ublic advantage, of common sense, was on his side. 
t is not necessary to claim for him a stainless virtue. 
It is not necessary to allege that he bad absolutely no 
thought for himself. But I am, for my part, unable to 
ify any stage in the ascent of Cromwell at which 
the alternative placed before him was to sacrifice either 
himself or his country. Had that been so, and had he 
chosen the selfish alternative, he would have been a 
time-server ; but the peculiarity of the case is that, at 
the critical points in his career, a different decision 
from that at which he arrived might seem to him to 
involve, and to involve inevitably, not only his own ruin, 
but some gross injustice to other men, some great 
injury to England, some fata) stab to what he counted 
the sacred cause of God and the sainte. The remodel- 
ling of the army was his first grand move towards 
ascendency ; but the continvance of bloodshed through 
the inefficiency of the Essexes and Wallers woul! have 
been organised murder, and the conduct of the Parlia- 
mentary majority, when tbey had so good a soldier as 
Fairfax to do the fighting, in voting that Cromwell 
should remain in arms, proves that no one suspected 
him. He espoused the part of the Independents 
inst the Presbyterians ; but the essential point in 
— was toleration ; and would he not have done 
basely if he had yielded it? He sided with the army 
against the Parliament; but had not the soldiers a 
right to their pay, and might not Cromwell reasonably 
believe that complete Presbyterian ascendency, and dis- 
bandment of the Ironside army, would involve not only 
his own ruin, but the establishment of a spiritual 
despotism in England f 


This is admirably put, and indicates a complete 
weighing of many facts. At the same time— 
and here, too, we agree with him—Mr. Bayne 
considers that at the massacres at Drogheda 
and Wexford Cromwell was inflamed to 
ferocity.”” But there is another side even to 
this statement. 

Here we part from our author. He has pre- 
sented us with a readable and an eloquent work, 
somewhat disfigured, as we think, by certain 
mannerisms, but, on the whole, one for which 
we feel grateful. In its best portions it will, we 
believe, excite the admiration of all who may 
read it. In penetration concerning the causes 
and sequences of the great Puritan Revolution 
the author is surp by no historian. 


GREEN’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE.* 


Mr. Green has in these two lar 
the History of the English 
steadily to the po announced in the pre- 
face to his Short History — It is a history 
not of English Kings or English conquests, but 
of the English people.” It certainly never 
sinks, to use his own expression, into a 
drum and trumpet history.” But though the 
historian very properly the social con- 
dition and the growth of English literature in 
the Middle Ages as of more importance than 
the military struggles in Normandy, the 
reader, and especially the reviewer, sbould do 
him the justice to acknowledge that his mili- 
tary sketches are admirable in spite of their 
brevity. They are fine examples of clear and 
simple pictures of what is known to have taken 
place. William, before the stockade of Harold 
at Hastings ; Edward, by the windmill above 
the field of C ; and Henry at Agincourt, 
thankful that there are so few English 
present for victory or for loss, stand out 
as heroic figures, distinct and clear, while 
les of contend- 
ing armies, the victory and defeat, all move 
the reader as though he saw and felt all. Sim- 

licity is the most marked characteristic of this 
Rite ry. Mr. Green has the simplicity which 
arises from being content with enforced igno- 
rance, and w refuses to supply the place 
of knowledge by conjectures; hence 4 Barly 
England” is a portion of our annals full of 
interest because only facts are recorded, and 
the entangled legends of former histories are 
cleared away. ides this there is evident the 
simplicity which arises from the accurate know- 
ledge of all that there is to be known on the 
— * — the etatement of this without poli- 

prejudice or part sion. In comparin 

these volumes with the « Short History,” — 
notice an occasional redistribution of the matter 
of the latter, but the two works keep along the 
same lines almost entirely. The early chapters 
of the larger are to a great extent a reproduc- 
tion and expansion of the smaller. A very 
valuable chapter is to be found in the first of 
these new volumes, entitled, ‘‘ Feudalism and 
the Monarchy,” which has a social as well as 
Constitutional! interest. 

So far as we know, this is the most successful 
of the many creditable attempts that have been 
made to write a history of the Engiish people. 
Its success is due to a very large extent to the 
judgment and self-control of its author in know- 
ing what to leave out, and in refraining from 
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fine writing. We know no history in which the 
continuity of our national life is so evident 
without being didactically asserted, and none 
in which the actual causes of social conditions 
are pointed out without the pretension of philo- 
sophical historians. Again, the growth of the 
Constitution is shown in connection with events 
rather than deduced from Statutes or Acts of 
Parliament. These general features will appear 
more clearly if we give a more particular 
account of the work. 

The first of these two volumes is divided into 
four books, of which the third is concerned with 
the thirteenth century, and is headed The 
Charter.” The last is headed The Parliament, 
which begins with the accession of Edward II. 
and closes with the battle of Towton, at which 
the cause of the House of Lancaster was lost. 
This long space of time—roughly 150 years— 
covers, amongst many other events, the growth 
of our Commons’ House of Parliament, the 
Hundred Years’ War, the terrible scourge of 
the Black Death, the Peasant revolt, the first 
decline of feudalism, the first signs of religious 
independence, and the creation of a new 
monarchy. This name Mr. Green seems to 
have abandoned, but it was employed in the 
short history to indicate the differences which 
existed between English sovereignty from the 
time of Edward the Fourth to the time of 
Elizabeth. 

The Wars of the Roses did far more than ruin one 
royal house or set up another. They found England, in 
the words of Commines, among all the world's lord- 
ships of which I have knowledge, that where the public 
weal is best ordered, and where least violence reigns 
over the people.” An English king—the shrewd 
observer noticed—‘“‘can undertake vo enterprise of 
account without assembling his Parliament, which is a 
thing most wise and holy, and therefore are these kings 
stronger and better served” than the despotic sove- 
reigns of the continent. The English kingsbip, as a 
judge, Sir Jobn Fortescue, could boast when writing at 
this time, was not an absolute but a limited monarchy ; 
the land was not a land where the will of the prince was 
itself the law, bat where the prince could neither make 
laws nor impose taxes save by his subjects’ consent. 
But with the close of the struggle for the 
succession this liberty suddenly disappeared. If the 
Wars of the Roses failed in utterly destroying Eoglish 
freedom, they succeeded in 8 ita progress ſor 
more than a hundred years. With them we enter on 
an epoch of constitutional retrogression, in which the 
slow work of the age that went before it was rapidly 
undone. 

The last chapter of the first volume shows 
how that po power had been built up, 
which the Ware of the Roses threatened to 
destroy. It points out how it was the needs of 
the kings in their constant wars that threw 
them upon the representatives of the people ; 
how the immorality and sensuality of the court 
and of the nobles aroused the spirit of Lol- 
lardism; how the foreign wars brought the 
Black Death; and that again incidentally 
caused the passing of the Statutes of Labour; 
and this, with the burden of taxation, the in- 
equality of classes, brought about the Peasant 
Revolt. This involves the literature of the 

riod, the Piers Ploughman of Longland, 

haucer’s works, and ycliff’s labours to 
ay the Church and reform public morals. 
t is impossible, without copious extracts, to 
show how skilfully all the materials of this 
period are brought ther, and with what 
admirable proportion they are arranged. 

Similarly the second volume describes the 
development of English religious feeling under 
the quickening influences and guidance of the 
„new learniog”; how after many years of 
bitter strife, of cruel ution, aud wide 
severance of parties, the nation is united b 
the tolerance of Elizabeth, and its patriotism 
aroused by the insolence of foreign Papists and 
Spaniards. Its return towards Constitutionslism, 
with its supplies from the people and its checks 
upon the Monarchy, is indicated; its attain- 
ment is reserved for a third volume. The 
chapter headed, The Revival of Learning,“ 
contains an account of the conditions under 
which learning revived; and sketches of More, 
Colet, Erasmus, and Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, of whom we get this pleasant 
glimpse :— 

The archbishop’s life was a simple one; and an hour's 
pleasant reading, a quiet chat with some learned new- 
comer, alone broke the endless round of civil and eccle- 
tiastical business. Few men realised so thoroughly as 
Warham the new conception of an intellectual and moral 
equality, before which the old distinctions of the world 
were to vanish away. His favourite relaxation was to 
sup among a group of scholarly visitors, enjoying their 
fun and retorting with fun of his own. Colet, who had 
now become Deau of St. Paul's, and whose sermons were 
now stirring all London, might often be seen with 
Grocyn and Liuacre at the Primate’s board. There, 
too, might probably have been seen Thomas More, who, 
young as be was, was already famous through his lectures 
at St. Lawrence on The City of God. . When 
Erasmus waudered to Paris it was Werham's iovitation 
which recalled him to England. When the rest of his 

trons left him to starve on the sour beer of Cam- 

ridge, it was Wareham who sent him fifty angels. 
wich there were thirty legions of them,” the Primate 
puns, in his good-humoured way. 

A sufficient analysis of More’s ‘‘ Utopia” is 


given to enable those who have not read the 
dream to understand its interpretation, and to 
show the terrible social miseries which it 
exposed and sought to remedy. Mr. Green 
remarks that ‘‘ destined as they were to fulfil- 
ment in the course of , its schemes of social, 
religious, and political reform broke in fact 
helplessly against the temper of the time.” 
The latter balf of the second volume is con- 
spicuously rich in portraits of the men famous 
in the time of the Reformation, and those who 
surrounded and supported Elizabeth. Mr. 
Froude’s reputation for accuracy has been 
lately, and we fear justly, impugned, and his 
method of treating Henry VIII. is undoubted! 
unbistorioal. But no one can say that his wor! 
is uninteresting, and in our opinion his 
account of Mary and the Catholic reaction is 
one of the most brilliant pieces of historical 
writing in our language. Mr. Green’s treatment 
of this period invites a comparison with his pre- 
decessor’s. And it bears the comparison 
favourably. In these portraits of Henry VIII. 
and of his chief contemporaries, of bis famous 
daughters and their statesmen, the most 
striking characteristic is the justice with which 
they are drawn. More and Fisher, Wolsey and 
Cromwell, Henry and Cranmer, are jud 
with the fairness of a modern English tribuual ; 
and Elizabeth, who is, we suspect, a favourite 
of Mr. Green's, stands upon his pages with her 
defects clearly marked. We are unable to find 
space fora complete sketch of either Cromwell 
or Elizabeth, which we are inclined to rank 
highest amongst many eminent ones. But we 
offer a few selections from that of Elizabeth to 
enable our readers to form a judgment for them- 
selves of a work which deserves to take its 
place among the classics of our literature. 

What her ability really was no one, save Cecil, had 
as yet s . There was little indeed in her out- 
ward demeanour to give any indication of her great- 
ness. To the world about her the temper of Elizabeth 
—— in its strange contrasts the mixed blood within 

er veins. 

She was at once the daughter of Henry and of Anne 
Boleyn. From her father she inberited her frank and 
hearty address, ber love of po ity and of free inter- 
course with the people, her dauntless courage and her 
amazing self-confidence. Her harsh, manlike voice, 
her impetuous will, her pride, ber furious outbarsts of 
anger came to her with her Tudor blood. Sbe rated 
great nobles as if they were schoolboys ; she met the 
insolence of Lord Essex with a box on the ear; she 
broke now aod then into the gravest deliberatiuns to 
swear at her Ministers like a fishwife. 8 ly in 
contrast with these violent outlines of her father’s 
temper stood the sensuous, self-indulgent nature she 
drew from Anne Boleyn. Splendour and pleasure wet e 
with Elizabeth the very air she breathed. Her delight 
was 1 in progresses from castle to 
castle rough 4 series o 
and extravagant as a caligt's Geen. Phe loved gaioty 
and laughter and wit. 4 
compliment never failed to her favour. She 
hoarded jewels. Her dresses were innumerable. Her 
vanity remained, even to old age, the vanity of a 
coquette in her teens. No adulation was too me 
for her, no flattery of her beauty too gross. 


Luxurious and pleasure-loving as she seemed, the 
2 lived simp'y aod frugally, and she worked bard. 
er vanity aud caprice no weight whatever with 
her in State affairs. The coquette of the presence 
chamber became the coolest and hardest of 
at the council-bourd., 
courtiers, she would tolerate no flattery in the closet ; 
she was herself = and downright of speech with her 


counsellors, she looked for a oorresponding plaiu- 
ness of speech in return. 


It was only on its intellectual side indeed that Hlisa- 
beth touched the of her day. All its moral 
aspects were sim to her. It was a time when 
men were being lifted into nobleness by the new moral 
en which seemed suddenly to pulse through the 
~ 7.1 — r, ees Cae 
of poetic ty, religion became a chivalry. t 
the fear suntiaents of tho men about her touched 
Elizabeth simply as the fair tints of a picture would 
have touched her, She made her market with equal 
indifference out of the heroism of William of or 
the bigotry of Philip. The noblest aims aud lives were 
only counters on her board. She was the one in 
her realm whom the news of St. Bartholomew stirred to 


no thirst for vengeance ; and while England was thrill- 


But, as if by a strange irony, it was to this very lack of 
womanly sympathy that she owed some of the ost 
features of her character. If she was without love she 
was without hate. She cherished no 
she never 
served her. She was indifferent to abuse. Her good 
humour was never ruffied by the e 
and cruelty with which the Jesuits 6 
Europe. She was insensible to fear. Her life became 
at last a mark for assassin after assassin. but the thought 
of peril was the thought hardest to bring bome to ber. 
Even when Catholic plots broke out in ber very house- 
hold she would listen to no proposals for the removal of 
Catholics from her court. 


“SOUTH AFRICA.”* 
Mr. Trollope has written a book which should 


do much at once to excite and to satisfy public 


* South Africa. By AntHony TaOWorz. In Two 
Vols, (Chapman and Hall.) 
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curiosity about our South African colony, now 
that we are once more involved in a Kafir war. 
It is simply astonishing how Mr. Trollope bears 
himeelf in the midst of new and often most un- 
toward circumstances. He is no longer a young 
mun, and, indeed, epeaks of his advancing years 
in a free and jaunty way, as though sufficient 
to justify him in forbearing from some of the 
journeys which nevertheless he cheerfully un- 
dertook. After Lady Barker, and Major Butler, 
and even after Mr. Froude, Mr. Trollope’s book 
will fully rewerd the most careful reading. 
For though his time was not unlimited—it is, 
indeed, only a year since the idea of the tour 
occurred to him— he certainly did not 
lose any time; he kept his eyes open, and his 
ears too,—always, however, bringing his own 
well-trained good sense and judgment to bear. 
He gives a very fair account of the Cape Colony 
from early times, even during the Dutch pro- 
tection, and tells how our policy towards it and 
the Transvaal and other parts has varied; 
being inclined to think that our changes of 
olicy have not been advantageous. Mr. Trol- 
ope thinks that these colonies have hardly 
answered the purpose, and that they are at 
present in a rather doubtful way; the indus- 
tries which it was hoped would be developed in 
them getting less instead of more active. Mr. 
Trollope does not very hopefully regard the 
extension of the franchise under the Act of 
1854, by which the Kafirs who might be regi- 
stered as voters exceed in numbers the Buro- 
n voters. He holds that it has done some» 
hing to stop the flow of emigration to the 
Oape; for he says that the better olass of emi- 
** will not go to a country where they may 
swamped by black men. To vote for a 
member of the Legislative Council or of the 
House of Assembly a man must occupy land or 
a building alleged to be worth 25/.; or he 
must earn 50/. per annum; or he must earn 
about 25“. per annum—i.ec., 10s. per week 
and his diet. The English reader,“ says Mr. 
Trollope, must understand that wages are 
— much higher in the colony than in Eng- 
land, and that the labouring Kafir who works 
for frequently earns as much as the 
requi sum. And the pastoral Kafir, who 
pays rent for bis land, does very often occupy 
a tract worth more than £25.” Instead of the 
veto which in England is vested in the Crown, 
the Governor holds the veto in his hand; and as, 
like the President of the United States, he cannot 
be displaced by a vote of the Houses, he may 
hold his position in spite of popular opinion. Of 
the black races, Mr. Trollope writes :— 


The South-Eastern le, whom we call Kafirs or 
Zulus, are undoubted! best of the blacks. The 
Kafirs are not bad fellows. They are not constitu- 
tionally oruel, they learn to work readily, and they 


Save money and bu But are as yet 
al Aeficient 12 Gardner whieh is 2 
for the ition of any political . There can 
be no doubt that the condition of the race has been 
infinitely improved by the coming of the white man ; 
but, were it to the vote to-morrow among the 
Kafirs whether the white man should be driven into 
the sea, or retained in the country, the entire race 
would certainly vote for the white man’s extermination. 
This may be natural ; but it is not a decision which 
the white man desires, or by which he intends to abide. 

It is this very deliberate and firm conviction 
on the part of the Kafir, which justifies some 
doubt in the minds of the white people as to 
the effects of any further political enfranchise- 
ment, or indeed of the franchise as it ie, when 
the Kafirs shall have gradually come to realise 
what powers it vests inthem. Mr. Trollope tries 
to hold the balance with even hand, and to do 
strict justice to all ies; but we confess his 
reproofs to the colonists for their too often 
acting and feeling as though the colony exists 
for them, is, in the circumstances, a little out 
of place. He has written some words which, we 
fear, will not much please the colonists. We 
are afraid, too, that generally it will bo felt 
that he bas taken rather too favourable a view 
of the Dutch Boers, who are really represented 
as being, in spite of their rough and dirty— 
perhaps necessarily dirty—ways of life, honest 
good fellows, gentlemen really, who if left 
unhampered would do much to settle several 
difficulties, though there can be little doubt they 
have done more (by their greed and determina- 
tion to extend themselves, whether by religious 
doppering or not) to excite and to intensify 
difference and disputes. The leading industries 
are faithfully reported on, and this—giving an 
account of a visit paid to a great ostrich farm— 
may, we think, not without profit, be transferred 
to our columns :— 

I was taken from Grahamstown to an ostrich farm 
about fifteen miles distant. The establishment belongs 
to Mr. Douglas, who is, I believe, among the ostrich 
farmers of the colony about the most successful, aod 
who was, if not the first, the first who did the work on 
a large scale. He is, moreover, the patentee for an 
egg-hatching machine or incubator, which is now in use 
among many of the feather-growers of the district. Mr. 
Nouglas occupies about 1,200 feres of rough ground, for- 
erly devoted to sheep-farming. ‘The country around 
was all used not long since as sheep-walks, but seems to 


have so much deteriorated by changes in the grasses as 
to be no longer profitable for that purpose. But it will 
feed ostriches. 

At this establishment I found about 300 of those birds, 
which, taking them all round, young and old, were 
worth about 30“. a- piece. Each bird fit for plucking 
gives two crops of feathers a year, and produces, on an 
average, feathers to the value of 15/. per annum. The 
creatures feed themselves, unless when sick or young, 
and live upon the various bushts and grasses of the lan 
The farm is divided into paddocks, and, with those 
which are breeding, one dock with two hens occupies 
each paddock. © young birds—for they do not breed 
till they are three years old—or those which are not 
paired, run in flocks of thirty or forty each. They are 
subject to diseases which, of course, require attention, 
and are apt to damage themselves, sometimes breaking 
their own bones and getting themselves caught in the 
wire fences ; otherwise they are hardy brutes, who can 
stand much heat and cold, can do for long periods 
without water, who require no delicate feeding, and give 
at existing prices ample returns for the case wed 
upon them, 

Bu’, nevertheless, ostrich farmiog is a precarious 
venture, The birds are of such value—a full-grown 
bird in perfect health being worth as much as 78/., that 
there are of course risks of great loss. And I doubt 
whether the industry has, as yet, existed long enough 
for those who employ it to know all its conditions. 


In his accounts of Natal and the Transvaal 
Mr. Trollope is equally full, frank, and fair, 
discussing with great ability and sound judg- 
ment the questions of annexation, and giving his 
opinions about the recent transactions in which 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone figured so promi- 
nently. o holds that after what we have done 
we clearly had no right to take back the Trans- 
vaal by force in order that we might protect the 
interests of Englishmen who were living there. 
„But.“ he goes on to say, it is an additional 
satisfaction that we have been enabled to re- 
establish a basis of trade in the country, for the 
trade of the country has been in the hands of 
English, Germans, or newly-arrived Hollanders, 
— not in those of the Boers to whom the country 
was given up. I do not remember to have found 
a shop or even an hotel all through the Trans- 
vaal in the hands of a Dutch Boer. 


The sketch of the Diamond Fields is perhaps 
the most generally interesting. We shall allow 
Mr. Trollope to describe for us one of the diamond 
sbops :— 

I think that none of the diamiond dealers live in the 

uare. The various diamond shops to whieh I was 

en were near the mine, or in the streets leading down 
from the mine to the square. ese were little count- 
ing-houses in which the dealers would sit, generally two 
together, loosely handling property worth many thou- 
sande of nds, I was taken to them to see diamonds, 
and saw diamonds without stint. It seemed that one 
M would buy while another would sort and pack. 
reel after parcel was opened for me with almost as 
little reserve as was exhibited when Lothair asked for 
— Lothair was an expected purchaser, while the 
iamond dealer knew that nothing was to be made by 
me. I could not but think how it would be to put 
just one one in my pocket. The dealars probably 
were careful that I did nothing of * kind. The stones 
were packed in paper parcels, each parcel containing 
from fifty to two hundred, accordiog to their size. 
Then four or five of these parcels would be fitted into a 
paper box, which would again be enclosed in a paper 
envelope. Without other safeguard than this the 
are registered and sent by post to London, 
aris, or Amsterdam, as the case may be. By far the 
greater number to London. The mails containing 
these diamonds travel for six days and six nights 
on mail carts to Cape Town, for four-fifths of the way 
without any guard, and very frequently with no one 
on the — cart except the black boy who drives it. 
The cart travels day and night along desolate roads, 
and is often many miles distant from the nearest 
habitation. Why the mails are not robbed I cannot 
tell ; — —— eng that the robber could not 
get away with his plunder, aud would find no market 
for it were he to do so. They, however, secure them- 
selves by some system of insurance, I cannot but think 
that the insurers, or underwriters, will some day find 
themselves subjected to a heavy loss. A great rob 
might be effected by two persons, and the goods whic 
would be so stolen are of all property the most port- 
able. Thieves with a tal, and thieves in these days 
do have capital, might afford to wait, and diamonds in 
the rough cannot traced. I should have thought 
that property of such immense value wo ld have 1 
for an armed escort. The gold in Australia, which is 
much less portable, is always accompanied by an escort. 

I was soon sick of looking at diamonds, though the 
idea of holding ten or twenty thousand pounds lightly 
between my fingers did not quite loseitscharm. I was, 
however, disgusted at the terms of reproach with which 
most of the diamonds were described by their owners. 
Many of them were “ off colours,” stones of a yellowish 
hue, and therefore of comparatively little value, or stoves 
with a flaw, stones which would split in the cutting, 


| stones which could not be cut toany advantage. There 


were very many evil stones to one that was good, so that 
Nature after all did not a to have been so generous 
as she might have been. And these dealers, when the 
stones are brought to them for purchase, have no certain 
standard of value by which to regulate their transac- 
tions with their customers. The man behind the 
counter will take the stones one by one, examine them, 
weigh them, and then make bis offer for the parcel. 
Dealing io borses is precarious, when there is often little 
to show whether an animal be worth 50/. or 100/. or 150. 
But swith diamonds it must be much more so. A dealer 
offers 5001. when the buyer bas perhaps expected 2,000/. 
And yet the dealer is probably nearest to the mark. 
The — at any rate are bought and sold, and are 
sent away by post at the rate of about 2,000,000/ , in the 

ear. Ila 1876 the registered export of diamonds from 

imberley amounted in value to 1,414,590/., and reached 
4,773 pounds avoirdupoisiu weight. But it is computed 
that not above three-quarters of what are sent frum the 


lace are recorded in the accounts that are kept. 

ere is no law to make such record necessary. Any 

one who has become legally possessed of a diamond may 
legally take or send it away as he pleases! 

Mr. Trollope has written some passages which 
are sure to give pain to many religious people. 
He rather inclines to sneer at missionary effort, 
saying, in effect, that the labour is largely 
wasted on the black man, and that the mis- 
sionaries have done harm by “ boring” the 
Boer with Bible. (Lady Barker, by the way, 
says something very different drawn from her 
own experience of Christianised and unchris- 
tianised Kaffirs as servants.) It is something, 
considering Mr. Trollope’s position in this re- 
spect, that he has only praise to speak of Dr. 
James Stewart’s Mission School at Lovedale, of 
which Mr. Page not very long ago gave an 
account in the Sunday Magazine. Mr. Trollope 
is observant, prudent, and brings a large * 
rience to aid him in forming an opinion. 0 
has written a book which will be widely read, 
and which may do much to interest Euglish 
readers in a most interesting and important 
dependency. 


LESSING.* 


Mies Zimmern has, in one respect, been par- 
ticularly unfortunate. She has been anticipated. 
Mr. James Simes’ very extended life of Lessin 
was in the market before hers, though she h 
been engaged in her work for along time. Let 
us hope that she may not wholly fail to meet with 
the recognition that she so well deserves; for 
her work has merits of its own—distinctive and 
characteristic—such as should find for it an 
appreciative public. Miss Zimmern has the 
knack of catching what is specially expres- 
sive of the leading traits of her subject. 
Without losing command of details, she con- 
centrates her strength on what is typical and 
truly illustrative; and this with a direct and 
unaffected determination just to tell the simple 
truth, which is as attractive as it is nowadays 
rare in biography. This was the case in a very 
remarkable degree in her Schopenhauer, and 
it is also the case here. It could not de but 
that Miss Zimmern should sympathise with 
.- once in his keenness of perception, 
his wide intellectual interests and firm grasp, his 
healthy human instincts, his downright 
sincerity, his long solitary life, his sufferings, 
due largely to the narrow religiosity of 
orthodoxy, which was as powerful in his time 
as it is in ours; his liberality and thorough 
tolerance, which his sufferings only went to 
strengthen ; and, while not shirking the attempt 
to indicate the main purpose of his 
works, she paints a very fresh and attractive 
portrait of the man as he lived and worked and 
moved among his fellows. To Lessing—though 
much of his time was spent in drudgery to earn 
daily bread—we owe one of the most remark- 
able testimonies of modern times to the true 
purpose of Christian teaching on its practical 
side. This is simply that dogmas, unless 
quickened by true and enlarged perceptions of 
truth, are only sources of evil; that conduct or 
the spirit in which a man lives is of far more 
importance than the creed he signs—a point on 
which he may be said to have anticipated Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. Sects he hated: the rationa- 
list sect, who are sometimes inclined rather ob- 
trusively to claim him as a witness and sup- 
porter, just as much as the orthodox. He was 
pre-eminently what Gervinus called him, 
% Die Wegweiser der Nation”—the clearer of the 
way. In his time a rabid dogmatism in the 
Church had develo a rabid dogmatism 
without it, and from both sides the strife tended 
to deaden that national spirit in which, as 
Lessing held, a great national literature alone 
could strike root and grow. His aim was to 
remove such obstructions, to see a reconstituted 
Church, iu which dogmas should be enlightened 
by charity and pure Christian lives, and to see 
truly patriotic aspiration so entering in as to 
— 4 impossible the dependence of his own 
Germans on French models aud French fashions 
as had been the case for years before he 
appeared. The lack of iudependence and 
national character in the Germans was what he 
mournéd; his work, as conceived by himself, 
lay in drawing them back to reality in all 
departments—in religion, art, and life, in the 
theatre as well es in the court, in the church as 
well as in the council-chamber; and he sepa- 
rates himself decisively and absolutely from the 
ultra-negative echool by his constant recognition 
of this reality in religion as well as in art, 
which led him even to reserve, strangely 


| enough, in one of his latest works the idea 


of a certain place and necessity for certain of 
the leading orthodox doctrines. It is a radical 
mistake to attempt to draw any rigidly 
consistent abstract scheme of thought out of 


— — — 
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Lessing; he disliked the mere system- makers or 
sectaries in philosophy just as he disliked the 
sectaries in religion. aim was to stimulate 
and to quicken, not to frame a system; and 
in this sense he is a critic even when a drama- 
tist, and a dramatist even when a critic; for 
he was under a necessity fairly to represent to 
himself everything under opposing aspects, and 
to find, as it were, the human and permanent 
point of relation. He is thus a true eclectic, 
and has so much that is germane to the 
broadening and liberalising tendencies that are 
now active amongst us, that we cannot but 
regaid it as a curiously significant circumstance 
that men’s minds should have been so persis- 
tently directed towards him at the present 
time. 

Lessing is as attractive personally as he is in 
his writings: in truth, as has been well said, 
the man and his writings are one, and cannot be 

roperly understood apart from each other. 
e highest testimony this to the supreme 
honesty, we may say the pervading moral 
unity of his character, from which sprang his 
reat and enduring influence. As Goethe said, 
itlay in hischaracter. If he did not live a life 
of stirring change and incident, his work, 
viewed in relation to his life, was that of a 
struggler and a hero, who would in no point 
compromise himself under any vulger or sordid 
motive. When he said that, if God gave him 
the alternative choice of truth or the search for 
it, he would at all costs prefer the latter, he ex- 
— what was essentially the principle of his 
ife in all its aspects: He was the searcher, the 
opener of new paths, as Gervinus put it. And 
he was as tender and true as he was brave and 
resolute. His conduct, when his friend Kleist 
was wounded at Kunersdorf; his sacrifives for 
his family, who do not seem ever to have in 
the least appreciated him, were so great that they 
seem to carry an air of tragic irony with them ; 
his unbounded charities; his extreme sensitive- 
ness for his own honour, as seen in that trouble 
lest he should not be able to repay his friend 
Moses Wesseley the money that been sent 
as a friendly loan to relieve his mind and enable 
him to finish ‘‘ Nathan der Weise (on which 
Miss Zimmern might have quoted more from 
Karl Lessing’s life of his brother); his deep 
devotion to his wife; and the tragedy of her 
death after but one short year of cheerful 
society, during which he had become regular in 
his ways, a happy and contented man on a pit- 
tance for which Ne laboured bard in the Library 
of Wolfenbüttel, upon which he has reflected 
lasting renown—all this attests Lessing to be 
a pure and elevated character; attests also that 
his life was all of one piece, beautiful, healthy, 
unpretending, complete. There ie no rhetoric 
in this: anyone who will read Miss Zimmern’s 
enticing pages will find that itis simple fact, 
and that they have been very much mistaken 
if they have fancied that Lessing was a logical 
combatant merely, a man who he strife and 
the dealing of blows; a philosophical Ishmeel, 
who bad no deep sympathies and no friends. We 
wish we could have illustrated some of our 
points by extracts: wecan allow ourselves the 
space for one only; it shall be Miss Zimmern’s 
picture of his daily work at Wolfenbii tel :-— 

His house was appointed with the same unostenta- 
tious elegance that appeared in hia dress. Disorder aud 
dirt were bis enemies, his study did not show the out- 
ward untidy signs so often hold de rigueur. It was his 
habit to rise about six and work in his study for s me 
hours, and only when writing did he allow himself to sit 
crookedly or to wear a loose coat. In due time he would 
go and wake the children—[his wife's children by a 
P If he no duties at the li 

o would write dinner; if be bad he would dress 
carefully after breakfast and go to bis post. The 
dinner- hour was half-past twelve, and it rarely ha 
but Lessing invited some unexpected guest who bad been 
visiting the library or the librarian, for be had become 
a celebrity, and people travelled far and wide to speak to 
him or see him. Never mind if there is not enough 
to eat,” he would say to his wife when such invasions 
exceeded bounds, “‘make up with bacon and eggs. 
And his wife, who was as hospitable as he, 
invariably gave the visitors a hearty welcome, and 
placed such fare before them as lay in her power ; 
while the guests knew only too well that the best food 
of all was that mental one which Lessing liberal] 
supplied. At table he was es ly talkative — | 

ble. It was a rule with him that the food par- 
taken of should not te criticised, nor passing annoy- 
ances form the theme of discourse. Cheerful talk he 
held the best condiment to a meal, end his jokes and 
beartiest laughter were reserved for home. The 
afternoon he commenly devoted to recreation and a 
short walk. At vine a frugal supper was served, at 
which again visitors were often present. were 
usually more intimate friends, with whom i 
would afterwards play a e of his favourite chess, 
sucking an empty pipe, if smokers were preseut, to 
appear sociable. He never smoked himself 
Between ten and eleven be went to bed, evjuying a deep 
sleep, which, according to bis own account, was always 
dreamless. Though naturally of a passionate disposi- | 
tion, he controlled himself strictly, an‘ it was rarely 
that his passion obtained the mastery ; but when it did 
his outbreaks were furious. He was considerate of the 
servants, and would join warmly with the children in 
their play. 


Such, in private, was the author of Lao- | 


koon,” Nathan the Wise,” and The Education 
of the Human Race,” in what was the — 
period of his life—a short ray of sunshine 
through cloud and storm. 


NEW POEMS.* 


Pleasant it is for a reviewer to meet with his 
periodical surprises, that, like angel’s visits, 
are only too few and far between.“ We have 
picked out these two volumes from a very large 
collection of verse, and mean to exhibit them in 
the light of ‘‘ surprises.” They are contrasts 
in many ways, though we have justification 
enough for thus 8 them together. Lady 
Uharlotte Elliot has distinctly something of 
lyrical gift and grace, together with a quick 
sense of melody and musical combination. We 
should say that she is a musician, or else that 
she has read with an exceptionally keen appre- 
ciation the works of two very great masters 
of verbal melody. But she is original in her 
choice of themes and in ber general manner of 
treatment, bringing to her classical studies an 
exceptionally fine feeling for form within cer- 
tain limits, and the art of using alliteration 
without sense of strain in very difficult metres. 
She is strong precisely where Mrs. Campbell is 
weak —i. e., in quick perceptions of harmony and 
in delicate artistic turns—by which she often 
finds her way easily over obstacles that would 
seem to lie in thenatureof her themes. Mrs. Camp- 
bell, again, is formless— careless and inattentive 
to the laws of metre; but she has a decided dra- 
matic faculty, and sometimes shows remark- 
able penetration into motives, and power to 
exhibit subtle conflicts of feeling. It indi- 
cates, indeed, a certain boldness and indifference 
to the opinion that has to do not so much with 
the judgment of a book as with its sale, that 
she should bave written and—what is more— 
published a blank-verse dramatic study of 
Pontius Pilate,” weaving together the facts 
of Scripture and the later legendary lore into 
a consistent and ambitious dramatic work. Mrs. 
Campbell in hardly any point shows more 
skill than in the manner in which she drama- 
tically tells what is absolutely essential to her 
story of that most sacred of all transactions, 
before which dramatic art veile its face, and 
declines in any form directly to represent. There 
are certainly some 3 good lines in 
the musings of Pontius Pilate on Mount 
Pilatus. Leonor de Cisneros: a Drama in One 
Act,” is somewhat less rugged, but the story 
of Inquisitional suffering is hardly pleasant; 
and as for the short pieces at the end of the 
volume, we fear it must be said that Mrs. 
Campbell's genius does not lie in that way. 
Let her study style, and practise herself in the 
dramatic treatment of simpler subjects. 


Lady Charlotte Elliot alternates some studies 
of classical subjects with lyrical pieces and 
poems of real life—all of which show a capacity 
to grasp a subject, and to treat it melodiously. 
The three i studies are Medusa, 
which gives its name to the volume — The Son 
of Metaneira,” and The Pythoness,” all of 
which she has treated in the same metre, and 
one that she has on the whole found plastic in 
her hand and suitable to her purposes. In order 
that our readers ae form own judgwent 
on it, we quote here a very striking passage 
descriptive of the feelings of Demeter after 
Persephone had been wrested away from 
earth :-— 

So the heart of Demeter was heavy ; forsaken and 

H oi 105 — — ish t her, the wrath of 

er life, and fierce an er, the 0 
a motber bereft, — 

Aud, fasting, she wandered unwearied thro’ deserts 

and populous 

Thro’ vineyards, and cities, aod orchards ; a torch she 

upbore in her hands; 

And her locks, in her speed, were blown backwards, 

and gleamed in the blaze (f the fire. 

At last, as black night after tempest, despair took the 


place of desire, 
Aud silent and bopeless she journeyed, enshrouded 
in pitiful weeds ; 
or paused she to rest, till her footsteps fell soft in 
the flowery meads 
fragrant Eleusis. Unclouded the sun in the 


sway in Eleusis he bore ; 
They came to the clear-flowing water that sparkled 
aud sang mid the 
And the sunsbive shone warm on their garments, and 
gleamed on their pitchers of brass ; 
Their feet thro’ the tender green meadows moved 
light as the feet of the fawn, 
Their cheeks had the sweetness of springtime, their 
eyes had the beauty of dawn. 
* Medusa, and Other Poems. 
Ecuior. (Kegan Paul and Co.) 
* Pontius Pilate: A Drama; and Other Poems. By 
JraxiE Mogrison (Mre. Campbell, of Ballachyle). 
(Daldy, Isbister, and Co.) 


By Lady CHARLOTTE 


They came to the well with their pitchers ; an olive- 


tree grew by the way, 
Its leaves made a screen o’er the water of silver and 


glimmering grey ; 
shade sat a Woman, a wayfarer, aged, 


And lo! in fee 

and > 

Sore — with years and long labour, and 

sorrows that no man might cure. 

Then spake the young maidens: ‘‘Ob, mother, what 

fortune hath led thee afar 

From the sheltering roofs of the city, where men kind 

and pitiful are 

Who in their abodes would receive thee, and thou 

with the women shouldst dwell 

With the old and the young of the household in 

safety, and all should be well.” 

Thus spake the fair daughters of Keleos, and knew 

not that she in whose eyes 

Was the shadow of sorrow undying, who sat by the 

well in the guise 

Of a woman grown old in long service, was Queen of 

the fruits of the field, 

And the gifts of the gladness of harvest was hers to 

refuse or to yield. 

But such was the will of the goddess, and lowly she 

sat in the shade, 

And, hiding the truth from the maidens, she heard 

them, and answer she made. 

And her answer is as simple and powerful as 
the extract we have given, if not moreso, From 
this it will at once be seen that these Greek re- 
productions breathe more of Mr. William Morris 
and Mr. Swinburne than of Mr. Lewis Morris, 
though Lady O. Elliot strikes a note of her own. 
Of the other pieces the most prominent is 
„Rosebud and Ragweed,” in which a little oi 
waif is for a moment brought into relation wi 
a daughter of a noble house, through which the 
two are knit in one fate, as we ma 4 The 
story is touching, simple, and of pathos 
and suggestion. It might have gained by a 
little compression, for a circumstance suggested 
is often of more effect than the same detailed ; 
and every stroke saved in such work is equal to 
a reserve of power. It is noticeable t in 
some of the very short pieces there are lines 
more defective or lacking in elevation than are 
to be found in the longer poems; but one or 
two of these slighter lyrics please us. We con- 
fess that Olivia,” the last poem in the volume, 
strikes us as more artificial than any of the 
rest, though the closing song is musical, and 
embodies a fine thought or two :— 

whither, whither 
the irit of the rose, 3 
So sweet and fair, when first her buds unclose 
Now, dead since y y, 
She lies, in dim decay 
Her pallid petals strew the common way. 


On the whole, we this volume as 
reaching to a high standard; it is full of fine 
thought, chaste fancy, and seldom faile in subtle 
turns of melody and rhythm. Its author has 
not cultivated ber style at the expense of wide 
study and thought, and the result is a book of 
— that will not only charm at first, but will 
being turned to a second time. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 

Picturesque Hurope. (London: Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin, and Co.) We must note the progress of 
this récherché illustrated publication, which is 
almost without a parallel among the productions of 
the day for the beauty, variety, and fidelity of its 
plates. In Part 25 we take leave of the British 
Isles, and are transported to Normandy and Brit- 
tany—French departments familiar to many an 
English tourist ; the first-named being rightly called 
the cradle of English history.” Here the accom- 
plishe! artists employed by the publishers have full 
scope for their pencils, and the writers for many a 
story of historic interest. Several fine plates illas- 
trate the picturesque architecture of Rouen, espe- 
cially La Grosse Horloge,” and there is an 
excellent view of Mont St. Michel, that remarkable 
rock, as it were, thrust up through the sands,” 
the seat of a Benedictine monastery as early as the 
eighth century, and associated with many tradi- 
tions and pilgrimages. St. Malo and its romantic 
coast scenery are dealt with, and there is a full- 
page illustration devoted to Dinan, and another to 
Orta, with the adjoining mountains. These 
northern districts of France will become familiar to 
English readers through these pages, snd probably 
their scenery and architectural novelties were never 
before so beautifully illustrated. 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians. By 
eminent writers, English and foreign, with illustra- 
tions and woodcuts. Edited by Gzoncz Groves, 
D.C. L. Part I. (Macmillan and Co.) This is the 
first instalment of a publication that promises to be 
a cyclopadis of the best information on musical 
subjects, taking the widest possible range. Amongst 
these topics are musical history and biography ; the 
science and practice of composition; the nature, 
construction, and use of musical instruments; and 
general information on modern music since the 
fifteenth century. The contributors comprise men 


of the highest eminence in the profession, such ax 
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Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Hullah, Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, Mr. Dannreuther, Sir F. Ouseley, Dr. 
Monk, Herr Ernest Pauer, Xe. The present 
part comprises about one hundred and thirty 
pages of closely-printed matter, the topics 
being treated alphabetically, beginning with the 
note A, and ending with Ballad. It contains 
interesting sketches of Adam, Auber, and Bach, 
and also of Prince Albert’s claims as a musician, to 
which justice has hardly been done. Dr. Groves’s 
** Dictionary of Music is no mere work of reference, 
but provides, at a very moderate cost, a good deal 
of excellent and informing reading, that will attract 
the attention of amateurs as well as of the profes- 
sion. In these days of musical extension it meets 
a great want by embodying the mature opinions 


of composers and connoisseurs in this popular branch 
of the fine arts. 


DISESTABLISHMENT MEETINGS. 


MR. FISHER IN KENT, 


On Monday (says the Margate and Ramsgate 
News) Mr. Fisher delivered an exceedingly able 
and interesting lectare in the Foresters Hall.” 
Mr. Ind presided. Mr, Fisher addressed the meet- 
ing upon the question ok Ritualism : What it is, 
— how to deal with it.” There is a careful sum- 
mary of the lecture in the News. The proceedings 
ended with the usual votes of thanks. 

Ramsoate.—On Tuesday Mr. Fisher lectured 
in the capacious schoolroom of the Primitive Metho- 
dists, Queen’s-street, Ramsgate, his subject being 
** Sacerdotalism in the Church of England in its 
relation to the Disestablishment Question.” The 
Rev. J. 8. Wallis presided. The attendance was 
good, and the interest taken in the lecture was very 
great. Several friends afterwards addressed the 
meeting, and hearty votes of thanks were given. 

DeaL.—Here, on Wednesday, Mr. Fisher, says 
the Deal ag tp lectured to 5 numerous, highly- 
——— appreciative audience, who took u 

responded to many of the lecturer's questions 
with * „ The Telegram goes on to say :— 
The „ J. T. Bartram occupied the chair, and 
introduced Mr. Fisher to the audience, who then 
delivered a very superior lecture. After the 
applause which the conclusion of the lecture 
bad subsided, the chairman invited any person pre- 


sent to 27 

sponse given, ollowing 

4 N. Dobson, seconded by Mr. 
eld, and carried unanimously :—‘ That this 


a ing to the Church and to the nation.’ A vote 
of thanks to the i was unanimously 
accorded.” 


REV. J. BROWNE, B.A., IN THE MIDLANDS. 
Canwock.—On Monday, March 18, the Rev. J. 
Browne, B. A., lectured on Our Parliamentary 
Church.” Mr, W. Jones ided, and there was 
. Browne was 


a numerous attendance. 


was to annoy was kept u 
taped ng Shiga don 


eople’s Iastitute, at Alder- 
ish, was crowded on 


Tuesday evening, March 19 Rev. E W. Cantrell, 
— * minister of occupied the chair, 

spoke warmly in favour of the Liberation 
Society. Mr. Browne was most cordially received, 
and spoke with effect u The State ; 
State Paid.” J. Orton, „ proposed, and Mr. 


T. H. Allen seconded, a tion of thanks to the 
lecturer. 


— 


the chapel, and to the chairman for his services. 
WARwIck.— This quiet place received a visit on 


Thursday, March 21. On a previous occasion when 
the Rev. H. J. Alcock, M. A., was the lecturer, 
Mr. Alcock was by the vicar and other 


Harper — the 65 — 1 England. 
„representing rangemen o R 
On this visit a i euvies wes bell te the 
church. Mr. J. Spence, an old and valued friend, 
who was announced as chairman, was prevented 
taking that duty ; Mr. G. Hastings therefore took 
charge of the meeting. Mr. Browne discoursed on 

Conse. “ teak ab the ane wan 


. W. Verte, — of St. 
vote of thanks to Mr. Browne was 
carried unsnimously and cordial] 


Great Baince.—The Rev. J. 333 B. A., met 
2, taking 8 — ake. of 

as hi 10 ts o 

Church Defenders” having special reference to a 


national and individual importance were discussed. 
The lecturer spoke with much power, calling to his 
aid statesmen, jurists, and prelates, and amidst the 
plaudits of the large gathering Mr. Hastings 
moved That this meeting having heard the 
lecture of the Rev. J. Browne, B.A., expresses ita 
deep conviction that the State clergy are State 
paid, and earnestly hopes for an early separation of 
the existing connection between the Civil 
authority and the Church of England.” Being 
seconded, the resolution was carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 


OTHER LECTURES. 


Lone Eaton.—Mr. Mirams lectured to an in- 
fluential audience on the evening of Wednesday, 
the 20th inst, in the Co-operative Hall. The 
chair was occupied by the Rev. W. Griffith, of 
Derby, who, in a telling h, dwelt more parti- 
cular y on the donee scandal and the efforts 
made by Mr. Osborne Morgan to deal with the ques- 
tion in the House of Commons. His remarks were 
full of point and humour. and in his closing remarks 
he excited much enthusiasm. The Rev. T. Mirams 
then delivered an address upon The Balwarks of 
Protestantism,” which will not soon be forgotten. It 
was listened to throughout with great attention by 
an appreciative audience, the like of which has not 
been seen in Long Eaton before. 

SuTTON-IN-AsHFIELD.—-The Rev. E. H. Jackson 
lectured to a crowded audience on Monday night of 
last week. The meeting is re ported in the Notting- 
ham Express, which states that the lecture was 
listened to throughout with the utmost attention. 
The Rev. C. B. Parker, who occupied the chair, 
referred to the death of Mr. Gordon, whom he 
described as one of the Liberation Society's most 
zealous lecturers’,” adding that the sad news of his 
death would be received with sorrow by friends 
and foes alike.” The lecturer was well received. 

FaversHaM.—The Rev. D. G. Watt, of Maid- 
stone, delivered a lecture here on the 19th inst., on 
the subject, Is the State-Church fair or unfair? 
There was a good attendance, and the speaker’s 
remarks were so humorous and telling that they 
frequently drew forth the applause of the audience. 
Joshua Cox, Eeq., of Can ry, presided. Votes 
of thanks, both to the chairman and lecturer, were 
unanimously carried at the close of the lecture. 

Fakennam.—The Rev. John Browne, B. A., of 
Wrentham, lectured on the objects of the Libera- 
tion Society, on Tuesday or March 19, in the 

bly Rooms, F. B. Middleton, Eeq., pre- 
r 


— a — 


number of 
a successful 
eeting. 
ATTLEBOROUGH.—On Wednesday evening, March 
20, the Rev. J. Browne lectured in the Corn Hall, 
the Rev. T. Turner presiding. Capital meeting. 
A large audience. Mr. Foad spoke, and distributed 
more tracts. The usual vote of thanks closed the 
best meeting held here. 

SovuTHWwELL.—On the following (Tuesday) even- 
ing Mr. Jackson lectured in the Assembly -room, 
Southwell, ‘‘On the Necessity for givin iberty 
to the People in the State-Church,” referring to 
many abuses in the Church which Churchmen with 
— — deplore, but which they have no power to 

ress. 


HockxALL.— On the next (Wednesday) eveni 
Mr. Jackson gave a lecture in the Public Hal 

Hucknall Tor subject — ‘‘ Disestablishment : 
Is it right? is it The Rev. J. T. 
Almy presided. The hall, le of holding 600, 
was quite full, considerable interest being mani- 
f in the question. At the close of the lecture 
discussion was invited, and Mr. Bishop, of 
Nottingham, spoke in ition to the lecturer. 
Mr. J replied. r. Bishop came on again, 
and Mr. Jackson rejoined. A resolution in favour 
of disestablishment was carried by a very large 
— in opposition to an amendment moved by 


PerersFietp.—The Rev. H. Kitching lectured 
on March 18, Mr. W. M. Clutridge in the chair. 

Lyminoton.—The Rev. W. Dorling, B. A., lec- 
tured in the Town Hall on March 20, the Rev. J.J. 
Fitch in the chair. 

Curistcuurcu.—The Rev. W. Dorling lectured 
in the Con i Church on March 21, Mr. 
James Kemp-Welch in the chair. 

Rixnewoopo.—The Rev. H. Kitching lectured on 
“Can the Established Church be reformed?” in 
the Lecture Hall on March 22. A first and spirited 
meeting. 

TROWBRIDGE —On Wednesday of lact week a meet 
ing was held in the Hill Hall, which is well reported 
in the Trowbridge Advertiser and in the Wiltshire 
Times. Mr. L. Pearce presided, and the Rev. W. 
Clarkson, of Salisbury, and the Rev. G. Dancan, 
of Frome, attended as a deputation from the Society 
for the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage 
and Control. The Rev. A. English, of Trow- 
bridge, Mr. W. H. Hayward, Mr. J. Smith, and 
Mr. W. Walker also occupied seats upon the 

latform. Mr. Duncan’s lecture was received with 
— applause. 

BAKEWELL. — Rev. Thomas Mirams gave his 
lecture here in the schoolroom of the Congrega- 
tional Church on Monday evening, the ! 8th inst. 
The Rev. John Jones presided, and the room was 
filled with a highly respectable aud iative 
audience, Churchmen and Wesleyan. Methodists 
being amongst the listeners. 


Tue Liseration Sociery.—We are requested 


to state that, as the Parliamentary recess will pre- 


—— 


vent the attendance of the Parliamentary friends 
whose assistance had been reckoned on for the 
Ist of May, it has been resolved to hold the annual 
meetings of the society on Wednesday, the 8th of 
May. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P., will be 
the chairman at the meeting at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Lord Alexander Gordon Lennox has been received 
into the Church of Rome. 

The Birmingham Post says there is no foundation 
for the rumours as to an alleged offer from the Po 
of a cardinal’s hat to Dr. Newman. At the Bir- 
mingham Oratory nothing is known of the matter. 

Dr. KENNEDY AND THE Scotch EsTaBLisHEep 
CuurcH.—We are led to understand, says the 
North British Daily Mail, that Dr. Kennedy, of 
Dingwall, is at present engaged in aiding the Lord 
Advocate to draft a scheme which will put the 
Established Church of Scotland on sacha footing 
that he and the rest of his constitutional brethren, 
will be able to return to the Kirk. 

A Muniricent Romanist.—At an expense of 
nearly 10,000/., the Duke of Norfolk has erected a 
house at Sheffield for the Vincentian Fathers. It 
is intended also as a spiritual retreat. His grace is 
about to build new schools in the ey district 
and a new presbytery for the priests of the prin- 
a Roman Catholic church in Sheffield (St. 

ary’s), the cost of which will exceed 10,0007. 

RITUALISM AT Bristot.—On Sunday the Rev. 
A. H. Ward, Warden of St. Raphael’s Church 
having just returned from the Continent, resumed 
the celebrations with vestments and Ritualistic 
accompaniments, condemned by the bi in his 
monition a month or two ago. He had written to 
his lordship apprising him of his intention, and 
there was a notice in the church to the effect that 
the warden would continue to celebrate there so 
long as he was permitted. 

HE PrestsuryY Suir —This case terminated on 
Saturday at Lambeth Palace, when Lord Penzance 
was asked to issue judgment in the case of Combes 


v. the Rev. John wards the younger. The 


zance said Mr. Edwards would be suspended from 
his ministrations and emoluments for six months, 
to commence when the sentence was published on 
the church doors on Sunday week. Dr. Dean 

ght continue until sub- 


it had better as Judgment 
accordingly. 
ULTRAMONTANISM IN BeLorum.—In ium the 
attitude of the Ultramontane party continues to 
ive rise to ex ions of discontent on the part of 
the Liberal section of the An incide: t 
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conditions. By a curious coincidence, the bishop 
has also been called upon to fill up the incumbency 
of another and more notorious church dedio ted to 


a sine qua non for appointment 
one clergyman has agreed 
copal terms. At a third church, also noted for its 
full-blown Ritualiem—St. Patrick's, Kensington— 
the pew incumbent has been compelled to bow to the 
same fate, and the ritual there also is to 
down to lawful limits. Thus at i 
churches compliavce with the ruling 

Committee has been secured on 2 
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of meeting the difficulty ia which they are thus 
placed, the leaders of the party are, I hear, con- 
sidering the desirability of opening oratories or 
private chapels for the continuance of the ceremonial 
when it is no longer possible in their churches, and 
itis probable that this course will be taken. Lond n 
Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. 


Mr. Mackoxochtz's Disopepiexce.—Lor! Pen- 
z ine on Saturday heard an application at Lambeth 
Palace in the case of Martin v. the Rev. A. H. 
Mackonochie to enforce obedience to the monition 
of the late Dean of Arches for ritualistic prac- 
tices at St. Alban’s, Holborn. His lordship 
complained of the long delay that had occurred 
since the monition was issued, in June, 1875, in 
moving the court upon the subject, but said his 
course was still clear. Even at the eleventh hour 
he would give Mr. Mackonochie an opportunity to 
conform to the law, but if he still disobeyed it the 
punishment would be a severe one. His lordship 
ordered another monition to be recorded, and con- 
demned Mr. Mackonochie in the costs of the 
application. Ia case the order was disobeyed, 
immediate application could be made to the court 
to enforce thesame. At St. Alban’s, on Sunday 
morning up to which time, however, the m nition 
had not been issued —all the practices condemned by 
Lord Penzance were adopted by the curate, who cele- 
brated what Ritualists term a low mass. 
Candles were lighted on the altar. in the centre of 
which was acrucitix. The chasuble or outer vest- 
ment worn by the clergyman was of the purple 
colour with which during Lent the Catholic Church 
vests her ministers in token of penitential homilia- 
tion, and upon the back was alarge cross in maroon 
satin. The celebration not being a ‘‘ High” one, 
the cope, as a matter of course, was not worn. At 
certain points in the church were printed notices 
that “‘the Rev. A. H. Stanton attends for confes- 
sions on Friday and Saturday.” Mr. Stanton 
preached a purely spiritual sermon, without the 
— reference to the case against his vicar. It 
is full — at St. Alban’s that, if Mr. Mac- 
konochie does not, in the words of Lord Penzance, 
conform to the ecclesiastical law and his duty,” 
the “‘severe step” which his lordship promises will 
be to send the rev. vicar to the Middlesex House 
of Correction, under the same process by which the 
Rev. Arthur Tooth was sent to Horsemonger-lane 


Gaol. 
lasgow United 


HerTeropoxy in ScorLanp.—The G 
Presbytery on Thursday resolved to libel the Rev. 
Fergus Ferguson, of the Queen’s Park United Pres- 
byterian Church, Glasgow. They e him with 
teaching doctrines contrary to the ession of 
Faith = — Word — — * — a 4° be served 
upon Mr. y cer of the Presbytery. 
On the — 2 Mr. Ferguson in 2 
ing a social meeting of his tion, said :— 
. distresses me most of all in connection with 
this matter is the uncertainty, disquietude, incon- 
venience, and anxiety which it gives to the con- 

tion. The other of the matter are 
— to bear, for I do not think it is an over- 
whelming calamity to be censured for appealing to 
the Word of (Applause.) I do not know 
what any man is more entitled to in than that 
he has endeavoured, however humbly and un- 
worthily, to stand up, by the help of God, for the 
honour and integrity of the Divine Word. The 
future is in the hand of God. My position as a 
minister of the United Presbyterian Church, I 
assure you, I feel to be the merest bagatelle com- 

with the magnitude of the interests at stake, 


or I verily believe the time bas come when it is to 
be decided, for this whole age, whether the 
United P yterian Church is to put herself in the 
van of the th ical movement in Scotland, or to 
cast herself into rear. If the Church takes the 
liberal and minded policy, it will be well—it 


will be a thing for ever to rejoice in. But it, unfor- 
tunately, a poli suppression and restriction 
should prevail, I fear that it will react upon the 
Church herself, for it is quite in vain to attempt 
to arrest such a movement as this. Those w 
were inclined to sneer at it only a year ago are now 
obliged to look very seriously at matter. Not 
all powers in world can put it down. It 
bel to no Church, and it cannot be arrested by 
the Church, for it were as easy to sweep back the 
Atlantic with a mop or to blot the sun from the 
firmament.” (Cheers.) 

Reticious Freepom in Inpia—A few days 
ago a deputation, headed by Lord Lawrence and 
lord Kinnaird, brought before the Secretary of 
State for India the case of Kheroda Sundari Debee, 
the widow of a i Brahmin residing at Luck- 
now, who, it is alleged, voluntarily left her relatives, 
hut bas been f. back by the order of an Eoglish 
judge. Ita that thie lady, on the death of 
her bustand, resided with her uncle, who was also 
# high caste Brabmin. Forming the scquaintauce 
of a native convert to Christianity, she decided to 
take up her residence at the mission premises at 
Lucknow, ber relatives at the time making an 
attempt to interfere with her. In December Test, 
2 a summons was issued by Mr. Lincoln, 


— 


Judge of the Court of First Instance, ordering her 
to appear before him, the of the proceed- 
inge that she was to be a minor, and 


therefore not entitled to her al freedom. 
Hindoos are held to attain their majority at the 
ag of eighteen. The relations of this young lady 
atlirmed that she was only sixteen, whereas ber 
own statement—subsequently confirmed by oath— 
was that she wae twenty years old. Mr. Lincoln 
appointed the 5th of January for the trial of the 
point at issue, at the same time permitting her to 


remain at the Mission-house pending the ultimate | that she would be made to lose the goodwill of 


decision. 


the Ap 


the widow to ap before him; and after hear. | 


ing evidence, ruled that there was no sufficient | 


Nevertheless, om the same day Mr. | almost the whole of Europe. A great many things 
Capper, the Judicial Commissioner, who is chief of | 


late Court, issued a summons requiring | are not at the end of the mischief. 


have taken a great deal of harm, and, perhaps, we 


I do not pretend to estimate the actual effect on 


reason why the mission should retain possession of | the last election of the Nonconformist estrangement ; 


her ad interim, and ordered her back to her Hiudoo 
relations. Ona the day on which the other judge 
had appointed to hear the case, a documeut was | 
handed in containing the recantation of the widow ; 
so that the vita! question of her age was never deter- 
mined, and the impression left on the minds of 
many persons is that in withdrawing from the case 
she acted under compulsion. Lord Lawrence, we 
understand, entertains no doubt that she was of 
full age, and perfectly entitled to the regulation of 
her own condact. Lord Salisbury was requested to 


direct the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces to two points—first, the 
reason for trying the case after court houre, and in 
a private dwelliug; and secondly, the reason for 
overruliug the decisiou of the inferior judge as to 
the temporary custody of the widow. The security 


of widows in Lodia against grievous wrong bas only | 


been obtained by a series of efforts on the part of 
Indian statesmen, acting in concert with many 
enlightened natives. We are glad to learn that 
Lord Salisbury has promised to institute a search- 
ing inquiry into the case which we have described, 
—Daily News. 
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NONCONFORMISTS AND THE POLITICAL 
SITUATION. 
Te the Editor of the Noncon/formist. 


Sir,—The present calm moment between the 
excitement of the struggle in Turkey and the 
struggle soon to be entered upon at Berlin seems to 
afford an opportunity for calling attention to the 
relation of Nonconformists to the Liberal party, and 
to the present state of domestic and foreign affairs. 
If any single man in the country can claim the 
honour of having held England back for eighteen 
months from the crime and shame of fighting for a 
wicked despotism, that man is Mr. Gladstone ; and 
if any section of Englishmen has been true to him 
almost to a man, that section is the Nonconformista. 
The petitions on the table of the House of Commons 
clearly show who are the men that have followed 
the great statesman. This is a matter for sincere 
gratitude. It shows that the love of liberty, of 
righteousness, and of equality is both a strong senti- 
ment and a moral force among us. Not yet has the 
luxuriousness of the age eaten away our heart or 
seared our consciences. Thankful, however, as I 
am for the part which the backbone of the 
Liberal party has played, I want to ask 
whether the need to play such a part ought 
to have arisen. I go back to the discus- 
sions on Mr. Forster's Education Bill, and to 
the coldness towards the Liberal leaders Mr. Glad- 
stone excepted—which then came over a large part 
of the most thoughtful and most active of the Non- 
conformists in consequence of the position taken up 
by Mr. Forster. That coldness, amounting to 
positive alienation and hostility in many cases, has 
not yet passed away; and I venture to predict that 
it never will, so long as Mr. Forster persists in his 
obstinate opposition to religious equality. But look 
at the consequences which have followed, and at 
the worse consequences which we have barely 
escaped. Mr. Gladstone’s Government offended 
the Nonconformists ; they replied in the Press and 
on the platform—‘“‘ Let us leave the Whigs to 
themselves ; they give us no more than we can get 
from the Tories. Let them feel the bracing air 
which blows on the Opposition benches. Let them 
be made to feel that they cannot do without us; 
then they will seek us, and we shall be able to get 
our own terms. In the meantime, nothing will 
take any harm.” I am sorry that I cannot give 
chapter and verse for this teaching, but I doubt not 
many of your readers will remember it. Now, 
I cannot say how far this teaching was acted 


— — le | 


soundness and power. 


upon; pessibly it did not keep many Nopn- | ho 
conformists from voting, but I believe it helped | — Mr. William Ewart, a leading merchant of the 


to diminish their zeal, and to keep them from 
taking their old avd natural place as leaders at elec- 
tions. And what has happened? Has nothing taken 
any harm? To our surprise a great many things have 
taken harm which we thought were safe enough. 
We expected gross partiality towards the Establish- 
ment; the Whige had shown that. We expected 
plenty of jobbery in the army and navy, and we 
have had it in the waste of the money which went 
towards the abolition of purchase in the army, aud 
of the six millions which has made Russia mad 
against us. But we did not expect, we had no 
ground for expecting, that England would be kept 


| for so long a time upon the very brink of war, aud 


a charge of stealin 


— 


it might be much, or little, «r nothing. I think it 
was sometbing oonsidera le. But that apart, I 
want to say that the policy of abstention, either 
from voting or from workiny, seems, as read in the 
light of present events, to be one full of peril to the 
nation and to the world. 1 know that the ques- 
tion arises—How are candidates to be influenced 
save by the knowledge that by their adhesion to 
certain meaeures they will gain votes, an’ by their 
opposition they will lose them? But surely reason 
and conscience in a candidate, and character in the 
voter, count for something. Candidates can be 
moved by the spectacle of men so true to their con- 
victions that even neglect and unfair treatment will 
not drive them from their duty. Slight considera- 
tion and poor thanks are generally given to the 
men who lead the march of the Church or of the 
nation. Principle has to be everything to them ; 
and if it be, then their triumph is ensured by its 
Magna veritas, eic. 

So far as Nonconformists held their peace, even 
from good,” at the last election, it seems to me 
that they erred. Their atonement for it has been 
almost, if not quite, a perfect atonement; and I 
hope that many will agree with me that abstention 
from voting and working is a questionable, if not a 
ruinous policy. 

Yours truly, 


J. K. L. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


owing to the death 
riday. The nomina- 


The new writ for Worcester 
of Mr. Sherriff, was moved on F 


to an assimilation of the borough and county 


franchise, and blamed the Government for not 
Lord Harrowby’s resolution on the 
Burials estion last On the Eastern 


the course of the evening, but on the whole the 
ing was orderly. 

A contest is expected in South Northumberland 

where there is a vacancy by the succession of 


Fslington to the peerage as Earl of Ravensworth. 
On the Liberal side, the name of Mr. Albert 


George Grey (son of the late General wy 
nephew heir-a t of Earl Grey) is men- 
tioned ; and on the vative side, the name of 


vited Mr. Thomas Hugh 


brother of Sir H. M. Jackson, Q.C., 
candidate at the next election. 
Mr. 8. D. Waddy, CC., at present member for 


„ will be bt forward as 
one of Li — — for Sheffield, in con- 
junction with Mr. Mundella, whenever an election 
is held. The hon. gentleman is understood to have 
placed his services at the disposal of the Liberal 
electors and to bave been oh the executive 


of the Liberal Association. not a native 
of the town, Mr. yew bgt of the earlier 

ears of his life in She , his fa having been 
Lead of Wesley College there. The Conserva- 


tives decide on running two candidates, and will in 
avy case contest one of the seats if Mr. Roebuck is 
a candidate. 

The Conservative candidate for Belfast, in place 
of Mr. Juhosteo, MP, who resigns, will probably 


Eee 
— 


Mesers Chapman and Hall are passing through 
the press Dr. Benpett’s new volume of seventy sen- 
songs, being a second series of ‘* Songs for Sailors.” 

lt was stated some time ago that the new edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britaunica ” was being issued 
in America in advance of its publication in this 
country. This fact led to ip —.— hag A aap 
resulted in the arrest of an Edinburgh printer on 
proof sheets of this and other 
werke. The man been committed for trial. 

leo XIII. (ays Muyfair) is a poet. A great 
many Latin and Italian poems from his pen are in 
existence, and are shortly to 7 in & 
collected state. His Holiness ill revise them 
before publication. 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
POSITIVISM onan ISLAND; 


or, the New Paul and Virginia, by W. H MALtock, 
Author of “ The New ublic,” will appear in the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for Aprit. 


The IRIS of HOMER, and her 


RELATION to GFNESIS IX. 11—17, by the Right 
Hon. W. E. Giapstons, will ap ear in the CON- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW for Ar. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT: 


the Present State of the Question, considered in a 
Series of Papers on Canon Farrar’s New Book, by 


Rev. Professor Satmon,D.D. | The Rev. Jon Hunt, D. D. 
Principal TULLOCH. Professor J. H. JSI. 
The Rev. J. BATLD WIN The Rev. Enwarp Waiie. 

Brown. The Rev. R. F. LirtTLepa.s, 
The Rev. W1ILtiaAM ARTUUR. D.C.L. 


Will appear in the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for APRIL. 


„ This Series of Papers will be continued in the May 
Number of the Contemporary Revisw, when it is ex- 

cted that the followieg Writers will contribute: — The 

ev. Canon Licutroot D. D., the Rev. Professor PLumprre, 
the Rev. Henry Aton, D D., the Kev. Canon Perowneg, 
D. D., the Rev. J. H. Riee, D. D., the Rev. Professor Birks, 
the Rev. A. M. Farrpaiarn, the Very Rev. D:an Howson, 
and oth: rs. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


POSITIVISM on an ISLAND; the New Paul and Virginia. 
By W. H. Matvock. 


FACTS of INDIAN PROGRES3. By Professor Monin 
WILLIAMS. 


WIFE ‘TORTURE in ENGLAND. By Frances Power 
CoBBE. 


tate BE hee] — 1. TESTED. B 
en or W.STantey Jevons. III. The . 
MENTAL METHODS. 2 


The MISCARRIAGE of JUSTICE. By Faaxcis Peex. 
Mr. FROUDE’S LIFE and TIMES of THOMAS 
BECKET. By Epwarp A. Freeman, D. C. L. IL 


The IRIS of HOMER, and her RELATION ¢ 
GENESIS IX 1l—17. By the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE. 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT: the Present State of the 
Question, Considered in a Series of Japers on Canon 
Ferrar’s New Book. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


—“ — — — —Ü —— 


STRAHAN AND CO, LIMITED, 31, PATERNOSTER 
KO W. 


Now ready, 


INSPIRED ETHICS: a Revised Trans- 
oe — 1 on ement 1 the 8 Book of 
rover rice ls. 6d., t free. Dr. Jon 
Srock, Huddersfield. 2 . N 

“ Dr. Stock has carried a happy idea into execution. The 
revision is wisely limited to cases of apparent necessity, and 
the arrangement under heads of Solomon's biting sentences 
is most useful. The heads have often an interpretative 
value.”"—Church Review. 
_ “Of Dr. Stock's translation of the Proverbs we can speak 
in terms of cordial approbation. It is a cecided improve- 
ment on the Authorised Version, and preserv:s better the 
spirit of the originel Hebrew. The classification of the 
Proverbs into seven separate groups, with sub-divisions 
according to their subjects, is a cspital ides, and the author 
has evidently bestowed great pains u it. A student of 
this little volume will find it fruitful in suggestions,”— 
Baptist Mogezine. 
* * — were T= wage = he ma that the Book of 

roverbs con ics 80 diversi numerous.“ — 
be — ist Free oe Magasi 

“Dr. ’s perenthetic expositions will be a great con- 
veuience to all Biblical the os and a boon to those who, 
with limited time, have in the many fields of Christian toil to 
deal with these subjects, Our should get it.”—Lay 


“This little book is worthy of ide circulation.” — 
3 y of a very wide circulation. 
3 teacher or preacher this book is a boon.”—Gospel 

“The fal thought is elaborate, and must hare involved 


much careful thought.”—Sword and Trowel, 

“This book will be a considerable suggestive help in the 

study of the Book of Proverbs, and valuable as a complete 
to the subjects of the Proverbs.”— Baptist 
Messenger, 

“This revised translation and judicious classification of 
Solomon's Proverbs is likely to promote familiarity with their 
meaning, appreciation of their worth, and skill in their use.” 
— Evangelical Magazine. 

Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster - row, London, E.C. 


Or. JOHN’S HILL HOUSE ACADEMY, 
WANDSWORTH. 


First Master—ALEX, MILNE, B.A. (Lend.) 
Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intending to 
Matriculate or Graduate. “=e 
Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST HILL HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


Head Mistress—Miss D'ESTERRE HUGHES, 
Oral system. Education Room for s few Boarders, 
Apply to the Head Mistresa, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
Priucipal of St. John's Hill House Acodemy, 


ST. LEONARD'S, HASTINGS. 
Toepon HOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISH. 
MENT, 50, WARRIOR SQUARE. 


Select Board and residence in a Minister’s house. Home 
coinforte, 


For terms, address Mrs, J. R. Jenkins. 


QTROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE 
| 


COMMITTEE, 35, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, 


Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., Chairman. 


Throughout four provinces in the north of China, a region 
more than twice the eine of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
a population numbering from seventy to eighty millions, a 
famine prevails so fearful in character that the 4 are 
in many places reduced to consumption of the bark of trees, 
of grass, of certain kinds of earth, and even of certain kiods 
of stone. Husbands are selling their wives mto slavery, and 
— their children. Every guinea contributed may save 
a life 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be received at :— 
Messrs, Coutts and Co.’s, 59, Strand. 
Messrs, Ransom, Bouverie, sud Co.’s, I, Pall-mall East. 
Messrs Fuller, Banbury, and Co.’s, 77, Lombard- street. 
The Agra Bank, 35, Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 
The Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank, 31, Lombard-street. 
The Chartered Stercantile Bank, Old Broad-street. 
The Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, Hatton- 
cour’, Threadneedle-street. 
The Oriental Bank Corporation, 40, Threadneedle-street. 
The National Provincial Bank of England, at any of its 
branches. 
Messrs. Mortlock and Co.’s, Cambridge; and 
The Old Bank, Oxford. 
Amount already remitted to China, £6,181 5s, 
A Subscription List will be published every Saturday in 
the “ Times.’ 


The following Contributions have been received by the 
Tondon Missionary Society, to be forwarded to the Rev. 
Wm. Muirhead, Shanghai :— 


(HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND 
E. C 


8. d. £ . d. 
Wm. Rathbone, Esq., Col. at Kendal (Contd.) — 

1 0 O ColmSomervell,Esq.0 10 0 

Mrs. Dawson ......... 100 0 0 Clifton Somervell, 
W. 8. Brown, E 50 00 111 0100 
Thos Micklem, Beg 21 0 00 Mrs. Rattray ...... 0 10 0 
Thos. Foster, Esq. ... 20 0 0 Miss Thomson 0100 
Albert Spicer, Esq.... 10 10 0 Miss Sime 0100 
Jobn Procter, Esq.... 10 10 0 Mrs. Dobson 0100 
Dr. H. Browne 10 0 0 Mrs, Kay............ 0100 
Miss Muir............... 10 0 0 JohnSomervell,Esq. 0 10 0 
Miss Brewin ...... .. 10 0 0 Theodore Wilson... 0 10 0 
A. H. Heywood, Esq. 10 0 0 Miss Dixon ......... 0100 
Wm Lockhart, Esq. 5 5 00 Sums under 10+.... 2156 

Messrs, Wills and Mr. aud Mrs, T. Fos- 
„ § 8 ter, jaa . 3 30 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris 5 5 O Mr. Nictolson......... 3 30 
Mr. and Mra. H. W. | 3 00 

Dobel 5 5 Ol. McLaren, Esq. .. 3 0 0 
Mrs, Foster 5 0 OJ. G. Stevenson, Esq. 3 0 0 
Mrs. H. Browne ...... 5 0 OF. Stickland, Esq. .. 2 20 
Readers ofthe “ Chris- Mother and Daughter 2 4 6 

tian,“ per Messrs. Mesers.J.8now&Co, 2 20 

Morgan and Scott 6 0 OF. W. M.. . 2 20 

19494 5 28 — K 00 
Ed. Boustead, Esq.... 5 0 O Kev. C. irrell ... 00 
2 5 O O Mrs. Edward Dawson 2 0 0 
Mrs. Greenfield ...... 5 0 O Per Rev. 8. D. Stubbs 1 5 0 
J. R. Burchett......... 5 O Jenes Harrer. 110 
A Friend, Liverpool... 5 0 OA Friend, “ Christian 
HanoverChapel, Peck- TT 110 

ham, Rev. G. E. Thomas, Milford 

B Ryley n LI 110 
John-street Chapel, Mrs Cheetham ...... 110 

— — 5 0 * 12 — : : 
Cc tional ” en, ES ...... 

“Albion cquve, Pem- Lady Prinn ............ 110 

broke Dock ......... 2 0 OW. Heathern, me 
AlbanyChapel, Haver- OC. W. D., Stamford Hifi 1 1 0 

ford wet 2 6 Wa 110 
Union-st, Chapel, Car- 5S ˙1—— 110 

marthen, per ; Rev. J. Thomas, Swan- 

H. Morgan ee 10 
Sandarea Ch., Kendal 7 14 9/TwoFriends,Sevenoaks 1 0 0 
Collected at Kendal— eee 1 00 

Ed. Whitwell, Esq. 5 0 O Col. Wilmot Brook... 1 0 0 

W. D. Crewdson, Mrs. Joseland, Sear. 1 0 0 

Lal 
0 O Mrs, and Mies Smith, 
00 Bleckbeath ......... 0150 
O O Miss Foy ............... 0110 
0 (s. Moore, Esq. ...... 0 10 6 
O Kev. F. J. Serjeant... 0 10 0 
O O\Miss Harriett Marten 0 10 0 
10 O Mrs. Barrett, Dublin 0 10 0 
II. 47% 0100 
10 0 Gordon White, Esq. 0 10 0 
10 O/B. K. Foster „ 0 10 0 
10 0 A. Medwin, Ke. 0100 
3 — under 10s. ...... 2 40 
0100 Total 528 0 9 


TEINWAY HALL, LONDON. — The 
CONCERT HALL in connection with the LONDON 
BRANCH of the Pianoforte business of Messrs. 
STEIN WAY and SONS (Steinway Hall. New ows | — 


the most comfortable as well as the best furn 
Room 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 


“The College adheres to its 1 principle of * 
imparting ical knowledge without insisting on t 
ion of particular doctrines.” * 
Trustees of Manchester New College offer for com 
tition TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum, tenable 
for two years at any British or Irish University. 

At the time of receiving the Scholarship each scholar is to 
furnish « written statement that it is his bond fide intention 
to enter Manchester New Co asa Divinity student, the 
first session after uation. ¢ EXAMINATION will be 
held at UNIVERSITY HALL, GORVON SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C., on THurspay and Fripay, May 9th 
and 10th, at 9 a.m. 

For further particulars apply to 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq, B.A., 


26, Manchester ; or 
Rer. CHARLES BEARD, B. A. | Sees. 
13, Southill- road, Liverpool. 


BRROHRS 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD, 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S BOARDING-HOUSE, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining rooms, Bathroom, Conservatory, and 
numerous Bedrooms. Printed terms, &c., forwarded on 
application. Mr. BURR’S PRIVATE OMNIBUS leaves 
his door several times daily (Sundays excepted) to convey 
visitors to various parts of London. Dinner at Six o'clock. 


CHAPPELL AND CO.'S 
SPECIALITIES. 


ALEXANDRE ORGANS 
FOR HOME USE: 


In consequence of rebuilding of premises, a number of 
these organ-like instruments will be sold at great reductions 
for cash, or on the Three Years’ Fystem. 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 
Type H, containing Dulciana, Flute, Principal, Vox humana, 
Gambs, Sub-bass, and Automatic swell Price 50 guineas. 
Reduced price £35 cash, or £3 10s. per quarter on the 
Three Years’ System. 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 


Type A, conta ning Dulcians, Leblich, Flute, Vox humana, 
Gamba, Diapason, Principal, Sub-bees and Automatic swell 
(60 guineas). Reduced price £40, or £4 per quarter for three 
years. Other varieties at equally reduced rates. 

Full illustrated list free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND Cos 
SPECIALITIES IN 
ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 


BY ALEXANDRE. 


NEW ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 


Five octaves, two pedals, suitable for cottage or school. 
Price seven guineas. 


GOTHIC MODEL, 


Carved oak, 10 stops, &c., 22 guineas, or £2 2s. per quarter 
on the Three Years’ System. 


NEW ORGAN MODEL. 


Two rows of keys, five stops and sub-bass, Venetian 
swell, two knee pedals, 28 guineas, or £2 16s. per quarter on 
the Three Years’ System. 


EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL, 


Fifteen stops, 44 rows of vibrators, Venetian swell, 35 
guineas, or £3 10s, per quarter for three years. 


SPECIAL CHURCH MODEL, 
Eighteen stops, five rows of vibrators, &c., 50 guineas, or 
£5 per quarter on the Three Years’ System. 

A Liberal Discount to Schools and the Clergy. 
Full illustrated lists free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 

— EDO eae, 2 
The Faculty pronounce it “ most nutritious, y 
igestible beverage f Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
a — 7 — — 


is proh 
In tin ets at Is. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 
Cc ies on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W. C. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tas NONCONFORMIST are 
follows :— 


Firat Line. . . e eee ee eee eee eee eee 9 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
Leaper Paes.—An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten 
lines or under. 


Tun Nonconrormiét is registered for transmission 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
The NoNcONFORMIST is supphed Post-tree on the 


following terms: 
Crepit.—Annually, 246. Half-yearly, 12s.; Quar- 


terly, 6s. 

Punrarp.—Anoually, 21s 8 te 

AusTRaLia—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription, 
£1 3s, 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, £1 5s. 2d. 

Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
ert ra tage that may be necessary. N 

— respectiully to state that in future a Notice will 

be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month in which his subscription becomes due. 

Cc and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
to W. R. Wi Publisher, 


4 E. C. 
% The 4 — 12 
scribers, but may commence at any date. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. Cox (Cape Town).— P. O. O. (£1 3s. 2d.) received 
with thanks, 


Che 7 Nonconkormist. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 27, 1878. 


THE WEEK. 


THERE appears to be now considerable doubt 
whether the projected Congress to examine and 
endorse the Treaty of Peace will meet at all. 
The British Cabinet, as already stated, alone 
among the Great Powers, demanded that the 
Treaty should be formally laid before that diplo- 
matic assembly, and Russia declined. It was 
thought that the official communication of the 
full text to our Government and the other sig- 
natory Powers would be accompanied by some 
concessions which would pave the way toa better 
understanding. Such has not, however, been 
the case. Lord Derby inquired whether that 
step was to be regarded as equivalent to sub- 
mitting the Treaty to the Congress. Prince 
Gortschakoff has replied in the negative. The 
Russian Chancellor, however, admits that all 
the clauses of the Treaty are open to discus- 
sion with a view to reconcile conflicting inte- 
rests, but refuses to regard the Congress as a 
tribunal to whose decision Russia is bound to 
conform. Our Government also disclaim such 
a construction, but maintain the right of the 
Powers to come to a decision on such changes 
in South-Eastern Europe as abrogate the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Paris, and require that 
the principle should be formally recognised. 
No explanations nor mediation have sufficed to 
remove the difficulty, though it would appear 
from Sir Stafford Northcote’s statement on 
Monday night that negotiations are still going 
on. The Cabinet of Vienna is doing its utmost 
to smooth over the difference, and may perhaps 
in the end succeed. Meanwhile irritation on 
both sides increases, and both Governments are 
gradually drifting into a position of antagonism 
from which retreat will be difficult. The 
Liberal papers of Paris applaud the attitude of 
this country, which“ is said to be “‘ undertaking 
the cause of the interests of the West and of 
entire Europe.” But it is remarkable that 
not a single) Cabinet backs up our own in 
this emergency, or is disposed to take 
its stand upon a punctilio. It seems to us 
that the Times expresses only a reasonable senti- 
ment when it says that the Cabinet which first 
gives way for the sake of the best chance of pre- 
serving peace will best consult its dignity, and 
deserve best of Europe. 


According to the latest intelligence from the 
Continent, the hope that a Congress will be held 
is fading away. In that event, according to 
the Berlin Post, which is supposed to reflect the 
views of Prince Bismarck, Russia and England 
will remain at peace, but arm for war. 
„These prolonged armaments,” the Govern- 
mental organ intimates, ‘‘ England can infi- 
nitely better afford than Russia, who would 
be reduced to exhaustion were she obliged 
to maintain her armies on a war footing 
for some years to come.“ But the St. Peters- 
burg semi-official papers declare that Russia 
would not thus waste her strength in inactivity, 
or maintain her armaments for an indefinite 
period, but secure her position by taking posses- 
sion of Constantinople and the Bosphorus. 
Though these discussions may be premature 
and entirely without result, they indicate 
how perilous the situation has become. 
We suppose the time is almost past for 
reviewing the situation. Else we might well 
ask why England has drifted into the invidious 
position of being the sole active antagonist of 
Russia, and why this country is in danger of 
embarking single-handed in a terrible conflict 
for objects that cannot be easily explained, 
and which, if defined, concern other Euro- 
pean Powers far more than ourselves. 
We earnestly hope that, before it is too laté, 
the words used by Mr. Gladstone on Saturday 
in addressing the deputation of Greenwich 


Liberals will be laid to heart. Speaking of the 
provisions of the Treaty he said :—‘ Look at 
them as you will, the magnitude of the diffi- 
culties seems in no sense to create a cause of 
war, and if there is no sufficient reason to create 
a cause of war, there is no greater act of guilt 
and shame that a nation can perpetrate in the 
face of Almighty God and of His suffering 
creatures than to rush into war without a suffi- 
cient justification for such an act.” 


General Ignatieff has quite unexpectedly 
appeared at Vienna, with the object, apparently, 
either of reconciling the Austrian Government 
to the arrangements of the Treaty, or of making 
territorial concessions to that Government, 
even beyond the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovica. It is said that the document has 
produced a very bad impression at Vienna, 
which increases the more its general principles 
and specific stipulations are examined. Never- 
theless it would seem that Count Andrassy is 
taking matters very quietly. He wants to get 
into Congress to discuss the questions at issue, 
and believes that the interests of Austria 
may be protected there without her assuming a 
menacing attitude. The mission of General 
Ignatieff may have another object—that of 
ascertaining the policy of Austria in case of 
war. That such a conflict will break out is 
ardently hoped at Constantinople, where the 
utmost efforts are being made to widen the 
differences between Russia and England by the 
sending of false statements to the London 
press as to the aggressive designs of the Grand 
Duke Nicholas. It is said that Mr. Layard is 
anxious everything possible should be done to 
annul the Treaty of San Stefano, and that to 
his influence it is mainly due that the Porte has 
refused to allow the returning Musoovite troops 
to embark at Buyukdere. 


There are increasing signs of the disposition 
of Leo XIII. to modify if not to reverse the 
policy pursued by his predecessor in the Papal 
Chair. His Holiness is believed to be willing 
to come to terms with Germany, and to culti- 
vate good relations with the Italian Government. 
He even advises the Catholic prelates in thet 
kingdom to place themselves within the law. 
The Jesuits, so long supreme at the Vatican, 
are now out of favour, and the proposal to 
remove their headquarters from Florence 
to Rome has been coldly received. The 
Pope also declines to be drawn out by the poli- 
tical addresses of French and other pilgrims, 
and in reply to the fanatics who urged that in 
his forthcoming Allocution he should renew the 
excommunication against the Italian Govern- 
ment, he is said to have tartly advised them to 
care for their own souls. Altogether the new 
Pope is feared rather than loved by the cama- 
rilla at the Vatican, in whose hands Pius IX. 
was a mere puppet, and who waxed fat upon 
the tribute of the Faithfal. 


The leading Parliamentary events of the 
week are dealt with elsewhere. We need only 
here remark that the obstructive policy initiated 
by the Home Rulers on Monday in committee 
on the Mutiny Bill was continued at yesterday’s 
morning sitting, despite the protests of one 
or two Irish members and frequent ad- 
verse divisions. Some of the clauses still 
remain for consideration to-morrow evening; 
the bill standing first on the orders of the day. 
It remains to be seen whether Messrs. Parnell, 
O'Donnell, and O'Connor Power are satisfied 
with the proofs they have given of their ability 
to obstruct public business, or will persevere in 
wasting time to no purpose. We may also 
note that the Bishoprics Bill was last night 
read a second time in the House of Lords with - 
out a division, but not without a vigorous pro- 
test on the part of Lord Houghton, who objected 
to the measure on social grounds, and because 
the three-quarters of a million, which is needed 
for the four new bishoprics, might be better 
applied to the endowment of poor livings in 
large towns and to other objects of charity. His 
lordship is of opinion that the effect of such 
measures as this is to weaken the union between 
Church and State, 


We are glad to learn that the suggestion 
which recently appeared in our columns, and 
which has been endorsed by several correspon- 
dents, to acknowledge the services rendered by 
the venerable Earl Russell to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty during his lifelong 
career, is likely to bear fruit. It has been 
stated in the daily papers that a committee is in 
coarse of formation with that object; which may 
be the case, though we have no definite infor- 
mation to that effect. We understand, however, 
that the proposal of An Old School Nonoon.,” 
in our last week’s number, that his lordship 
should be presented with an address on May 9, 
the fiftieth anniversary of the passing of the 
Bill for the Repeal of the Test and Oorporation 
Acts, has been received with general favour, and 
that the matter is under the consideration of the 
Committee of Deputies. Some public recog- 
nition of Earl Russell’s services, whether in the 
shape of a numerously-signed address or other- 
wise, could not fail to brighten the declining 
days of the veteran Liberal leader. In 
these days, as Mayfair sarcastically remarks, 
the tendency is to forget past services rendered 
by British statesmen, and even to break their 
windows.” 


The marriage of the Earl of Rosebery, one of 
the foremost Liberal peers, to Miss Rothschild 
which took place on Wednesday last, was one 
of the fashionable events of the season. In 
accordance with the law, they were duly united 
by civil contract before the Superintendant- 
and there was 
marriage service in Christ Church, Mayfair. 
The Prince of Wales and the Duke of Oam- 
bridge were present; Lord Beaconsfield gave 
away the bride; and there was a large assem- 
blage of the aristocracy to witness the ceremony. 
Unfortunately, the service was followed by the 
entry of the marriage in the churoh register, 
and all who signed it were unconsciously guilty 
of an illegality. It has since been pointed out 
that the Act of 19 and 20 Victoria, cap. 119, 
seo. 12, enacts that persons who desire to add a 
religious ceremony to the proceedings at a 
registrar's office, ‘‘may present themselves 
to a minister of the church of which 
one or both are members, and he on the 
production of the Superintendent Registrar's 
certificate of marriage,” may read the mar- 
riage service. This is simply permissive; but 
the section goes on to say that nothing in the 
reading or celebration of such service shall be 
held to supersede or invalidate any marriage 
previcusly contracted, nor shall such reading or 
celebration be entered as a marriage among the 
marriages in the marriage register.” As many 
of our readers may remember, the laudable 
object of this enactment was to deprive clergy 

to civil marriages of 


has been found necessary to appeal 
His lordship and bride were already 
wife in the eye of the law when they entered 
Christ Oburch, and it is rather a curious cir- 
cumstance that out of the many law-makers 
present on that auspicious occasion, there were 
none sufficiently well informed to prevent the 
violation of the Act referred to. 


The Ritualists are in sore tribulation. Their 
dreaded foe Lord Penzance has aroused him- 
self. A few 1 that ecclesiastical judge 
suspended Mr. Edwards, of Preetbury, for six 
months, for his illegal observances, and he has 
ordered a new monition to be served apon Mr. 
Mackonochie with the threat of ‘‘ severe” 
measures in case of non-compliance, which is 
understood to point to suspension or imprison- 
D 

clines appoint ituali 
to vacant churches, and the Bishop of 
Gloucester is about to put the law in 
force against the defiant minister of St. 
Raphael’s, Bristol. It remains to be seen what 

ill be the ultimate result of this rigorous 


8 
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application of the Public Worship Act. Shall 
we witness another breakdown of the — and 
y as 


see Mr. Mackonochie escape as tiium 
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There is good news for all persons who are con- 
templating a visit to the Paris Exhibition this 

ear and are in dread of the middle passage 

he well-known Castalia, constructed on the 
twin-ship principle, afforded almost total immu- 
nity from the horrors of sea-sickness in crossing 
the Channel, but was too slow forthe service. A 
steamer of similar construction, the Express, 
has just been completed on the Tyne which 
draws less water than the Castalia, and attains 
double the epeed—nearly seventeen miles an 
hour. During the summer sbe will probably 
run between Dover and Calais, and will, 
no doubt, be largely patronised in spite 
of opposing vested 8 The South- 
Eastern Railway Oompany are also add- 
ing to their fleet of Ohannel vessels a 
twin-screw steamer of improved construction 
and great speed to make the passage between 
Folkestone and Boulogne. Whether she will 
be more steady in the chopping seas of the 
Channel than the boats which are so frequently 
a source of extreme discomfort, does not appear. 
We should have thought it would have been 
good policy for the purveyors of this important 
treffic to provide not less for the comfort than 
the quick transit of paseengets between France 
and England. 


The sad news of the sudden loss off Ventnor 
of H.M.8. Eurydice, a wooden sailing vessel, 
on her return from the West Indies, has 
excited a profound sympathy throughout the 
country. The vessel bad nearly completed a 
prosperous voyage from Bermuda to Spithead, 
and on passing Dunnose Point on Sun- 
day afternoon under full sail was over- 
taken by a violent squall of wind 
and snow-storm, capsised while an at- 
— was being made to shorten sail, and 
sank almost immediately with 300 men and 
boys on board, most of whom were being 
trained for the navy. Out of this number 
only two belonging to the crew were rescued 
and taken to Bonchurch. The survivors 
give very touching accounts of the beba- 
viour of those on board, and of the fearful 
suddenness of the calamity, owing partly to the 
pom ae open ; and it would appear to have 

one of those sudden catastrophes for which 
no one is to blame. At all events no further 
information beyond the scanty details given by 
the two survivors cah now be received. 


— 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY, 
Hovusst or Commons, Monday Night. 

There has been a lull in the catechism on the 
Eastern Question, and none but Lord Stratheden 
and Campbell has shown the temerity of endeavour- 
ing to draw statements from Ministers. Lord 
Stratheden has had on the paper for many days a 
notice calling attention to what he refers to as the 
'* precatitions ” with which Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment should enter upon the Conference, By a 
series of strategic movements, one of which was 
organised and successfully carried out by that great 
strategist, the Premier, Lord Stratheden has been 
kept back. At first the inevitable blow was 
delayed by appeals to his lordsbip not to press so 
delicate a matter in the existing juncture of affairs. 
To this appeal he yielded an ungracious acquiescence. 
But on Monday last he had given it to be under- 
stood that he was not to be kept back any longer, 
and that if England would blindly rush into the toils 
spread for her by perfidious Russia it should only 
be over his dead body. 


When he came down to the House on Monday, 
he found that enterprising young man and great 
statesman, the Earl of Dunravea, had another 
engagement, and his courage failed him on the 
point of facing an openly contemptuous assembly 
without the sustaining presence of his young ally. 
Accordingly, he postponed till Tuesday the delivery 
of his speech, and the House gaily went olf to 
dinner much cheered by this unexpected respite. 
On that day Lord Stratheden had gathered bis 
party about him, and was prepared to do battle. 
But before his turn come the Duke of Richmond 
had to introduce a Bill designed to amend the 
Medical Acts. The Duke of Richmond is somewhat 
prosy, and it was fairly estimated that in explaining 
the intricate details of the Bill in his charge he 
would occupy fully three-quarters of an hour. 
Under this impression Lord Stratheden and Camp- 
bell unwarily left the House, probably retiring to 
the library to look up some fresh papers 
showing a new crime on the part of Russia. 
The Premier was in his place, sitting in his usual 
immobile attitude, but with his eyes roving about 
the assembly, observing all. He perceived Lord 
Stratheden’s absence, and saw its advantage. A 
few whispered words to the Duke of Richmond 
had the effect of suddenly curtailing the elaborate 


description of the bill on which his grace had 
embarked. No peer felt so far interested, or indeed 
so much informed, in medical jarisprudence as to 
desire to make a speech. Accordingly, the motion 
for the first reading was put and carried, and in 
lees than five minutes the House was up. and Lord 
Stratheden presently returning, found he had been 
outflanked, 

But he was in his place on Thursday with his 
little force (composed exclusively of Lord Dunraven) 
posted 20 as to avoid further strategic movements 
on the part of the arch-strategist. Taking his 
seat simultaneously with the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Stratheden did not move till his turn came, and 
then he delivered a speech which possibly, owing to 
haviog been kept bottled up upwards of a week, 
was more than usually incomprehensible. Lord 
Stratheden is not content with uttering in 
a low tone what Earl Granville, in an access 
of frankness, plainly called nonsense.” He mouths 
his sentences, and indulges in pbysical contortions 
painfal to behold. Thus there is no escaping from 
him except by leaving the House, and as the sub- 
ject is one too dangerous to be handled even by an 
utterly inconsequential person, Lord Derby and 
his colleagues have to stay and listen, prepared to 
apply the antidote to any poison the noble lord may 
distil, Nothing particular came of Lord Strathe- 
den’s speech. But some remarks made by the 
Duke of Argyll drew from Lord Derby the fresh and 
important information that he had, on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, invited Russia to state 
whether it was to be understood that the transmis- 
sion of copies of the Treaty to the Powers indivi- 
dually was to be accepted as equivalent to its sub- 
mission to the Powers in Congress. 

In the House of Commons references to the 
Eastern Question had been indirect, and had not 
been made by the chiefs of the Opposition. The 
Marquis of Hartington, in fact, appears altogether 
to have abrogated his functions as leader of the 
Opposition. He is very rarely in his place, his 
appearance being on the whole confined to entering 
at question time, and departing as soon as the House 
is fairly launched on the business of the evening. 
This example is sedalously followed by his lord- 
ship’s colleagues in the late Ministry, and it fre- 
quently happens that several consecutive hours of 
the evening pass over, and the front Opposition 
bench is absolutely empty. This, it may be ob- 
served, was not the way in which Mr. Disraeli 
orgavised victory out of what appeared hopeless 
defeat. He was always in his place, whether busi- 
ness was interesting or uninteresting. His example 
was followed by his subordinates, and thus watchful 
eyes were kept upon the Government of the day 
throughout the whole of the session. At present 
the only member of the late Ministry who shows 
the slightest approach to a consciousness of this 
duty is Mr. Bright, who either dines very early or 
very late, for he is generally in his place during the 
long dinner- hour. 

The Government baving got through the greater 
portion of their estimates, Thursday night was 
given up to the Scotch members, who discussed 
with merciless minuteness the Roads and Bridges 
Bill. Lord Hartington may perhaps be excused 
for fleeing before the approach of this dis- 
cussion, for in addition to some circumstances 
connected with the national character which 
make Scotch debates irrepressibly wearisome, 
the Scotch newspapers, with great enterprise, 
have established special wires between London and 
their offices, and engage a corps of shorthand 
writers, who generally report every sentence that 
falls from the lips of any member who is distin- 
guished by the fact that he represents a Scotch 
constituency. The effect of this it is not difficult 
to foresee. The temptation to deliver a long speech, 
when there is the certainty that it will be reported 
for the edification of an admiring constituency, is 
more than human nature can withstand ; aud, accord- 
ingly, on Thursday, Scot succeeded Scot, and, on the 
motion togo into committee on the Koads and Bridges 
Bill, Colonel Alexander delivered a speech which 
set forth in detail all those views which the hon. 
member would presently repeat—aund, to do him 
justice, did repeat—when the bill got into com- 
mittee. It is only fair to Bay that Svotchmen 
preyed upon each other, avd not a single English 
or Irish member had the hardihood to remain. The 
preliminary speeches over, and the House in com- 
mittee, a reasonable amount of progress was made, 
though there yet stand on the paper sufficient 
of the original tale of 170 amendments’ to provide 
for a few more nights of this national entertain- 
ment. 

On Friday there was a further absolute waste of 
time by discussion on the favourite question of the 


— 


right of search, on which the lamented Mr. Butler- 
Johnstone used to be so great an authority. In his 
absence Mr. Percy Wyndham delivered a brief 
essay, and after dodging about in various parts of 
the House in the endeavour to catch the Speaker’s 
eye, Sir George Bowyer about eight o'clock rose 
and stated his views on the question, Sir George 
commenced by observing that there was no neces- 
sity for making a long speech on the subject.“ It 
was only some special knowledge ” and the ability 
to make an analysis that were required. The 
latter qualitications, he submitted, he would be 
able to supply. After speaking for nearly half-an- 
bour, Sir George repeated his preliminary remark, 
that there was no necessity for a long speech, and 
then proceeded to observe, ‘‘My second point 
is—.” At this prospect the House, small as it 
was, and broken-spirited as it had grown, came 
down upon the hon. and learned baronet with such 
a howl of execration that he, hardened sinner as he 
is, trembled, and his second point was dis- 
posed of in much briefer timo than his 
first had required. One result of the lengthen- 
ing of this debate was that the Mutiny 
Bill was reached at an unexpected moment, and 
Mr. O'Donnell and Mr. Parnell, who bad pro- 
mised themselves a little obstruction thereupon, 
being absent, the bill was read a second time, and 
the House adjourned with the consciousness that 
after all it had done something during the sitting. 
The Irish members have, however, made up to- 
night for this little accident; and first with the 
question of Mr. Justice Keogh, next with the 
outcry about the petitions against the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill, and lastly with the Mutiny Bill in 


+ committee, they have succeeded in occupying the 


whole night, though with what earthly good to 
themselves it would be impossible to say, whilst 
the certain inconvenience in the delay of business is 
only too evident. 


THE TREATY OF PEACE BETWEEN 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


On Thursday the Journal de St. Petersbourg pub- 
lished the full text of the Treaty of San Stefano, 
under the title of ‘‘The Peace Preliminaries.” 
After the usual preface explaining the desire of 
both Sovereigns to put an end to the war and the 
appointment of their respective plenipotentiaries, 
the several articles, twenty-nine in number, follow. 
The Treaty is dated March 3, and is signed by 
General Ignatieff, Safvet Pasha, M. Nelidoff, and 
Sadoolah Bey. The full text of the Treaty occupies 
three and a-half columns of the Times. The fol- 
lowing summary of the several articles, to which 
are added a few explanatory remarks by the Vienna 
correspondent of the Times in brackets, will suffice 
for general purposes 

„Article 1. Montenegro is declared independent 
and receives Gatzko, Rosbai, and Niksics—in 
exchange for Podgoritza and Zabliah. The naviga- 
tion of the Boyana shall be regulated by a European 
Commission. [The delimitation thus projected 
would more than double the territory Montenegro 
could claim on the basis of the uti possidetis, or on 
that of national aspiration. The mountaineers 
have never even attem an advance in that 
direction, as they could not reckon on much 
support from the population, the slip of land 
between Servia and Montenegro towards Bosnia 
being mainly iubabited by Mahomedan or Catholic 
Albanians. The extension, therefore, of Montene- 
gro on such a scale in a north-easterly direction 
can only mean that it is intended as com 
for the moderation shown by Prince Nicholas in 
restricting his advance in the direction of Herzego- 
vina out of regard for Austria.] 

„Article 2. The relations of Montenegro with the 
Porte shall be wade the object of a ee 
agreement, the differences between them bei 
referred to the arbitration of Austria and Russia. 

„Article 3. Servia becomes independent and 
obtains Nisch, the valley of the Drina, and Little 
Zvornik. [Novi Baar and Pristina are not in- 
cluded, but the live ia to come down on Novi 
Bar, aud then, following a small afflaent of the 
Kusstika, go up to the Bazar Planiva, descend to 
the Ibar, run along it to its junction with the Sim- 
nitza, just above Mitrovitzs, and then go up the 
Lab and Batnitzs to the heights which form the 
watershed between these rivers and the Bulgarian 
Morava. By this tracing the line of road from 
Mitrovitza to Bosnia it would be cut iu two, 80 
that unless it were entirely detlected and carried 
across the Mukra Gora range through the narrow 
strip left between Montenegro and Servia, the 
Turks could ouly pass into Bosnia through Servian 
territory. Nisch and Ak Palanka, to the east, form 
the only accession of territory to Servia on the right 
bank of the Morava; and for the rest the old o- 
Servian frontier remaius.] 

“ Article 4. Until the conclusion of the treaty 
determining the future relations between Servia 
and the Porte, the Servians shall be treated in 
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Europe and in Turkey agreeably to the rights and 
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usages of international law. The Servians shall 
evacuate the territory still remaining pert of 
Turkey. The Mahomedan population to retain 

ion of their movable property ; and a Turko- 
Bervian commission shall be appeinted to decide, 
within two years, all questions relative to their 
landed and other real property ; and, further, to 
decide, within three years, those questions con- 
nected with the alienation of the property of the 
State or of the Charch ( Vakou/). 

‘Article 5. Roumania becomes independent. 
She shall assess her right to an indemnity, which 
shall be the subject of arran t between the 
two Roumanian subjects in Turkey shall 
have the same ri as those of other Powers. 
{Nothing is said in this article relative to the retro- 
cession of the Bessarabian territory, or the acquisi- 
tion of the Dobrudscha. ] 

„Article 6. Bulgaria will form an autonomous 
tributary Principality, with a Christian Govern- 
ment and a national militia. The definitive fron- 
tier of Bulgaria is to be marked out by a Turko-Ras- 
sian Commission, previous to the evacuation of Rou- 
melia. A map is affixed to the treaty. This frontier 
is to extend from Vranja to Kastoria, by the Kara. 
dagh, the Karadrina, and the heights of Grammos, 
the confluence of the Moglenitza and of the Vardar 
to the west of Salonica, as far as the middle of the 
Lake of Beschik and of the Strouma River, and 
will extend along the sea-coast to the Gulf of 
Kavala, Bouromgord, and the chain of the 
Tohaltepe as far as the Rhodope mountains, It 
will then traverse the Ardabra mountains, and, 
leaving on one side Adrianople, will abut by 
Soulek, on the Black Sea. It will then be further 
prolonged to Hakim Tabia, and thence to Man- 
galia, and, continuing by the border of the Sandjak 
of Fouldja, will reach the Danube at Rassova. 
[Salonica itself is left out; but the omission is 
almost a mockery, as the projected Bulgarian 
frontier line runs not more than five to six English 
miles from it. At first Adrianople and the Maritza 
Valley were evidently included, and when this was 
abandoned there seems to have been some bar- 
gaining ultimately leading to the establishment of 
, 1 line, which runs so capriciously up and 

own. 

** Article 7. The Prince shall be elected freely by 
the population, the election being confirmed by the 
Sultan, and accepted by the Powers. No member 
of any of the d ies of the Great Powers shall 
be eligible for election. The National Assembly 
shall be convoked at Tirnova or at Philippopolis, 
in order to draw up the new Constitution 
ably to the precedent of the Danubian Principalities 
in 1830), before the election of the prince, and 
under the surveillance of a Russian, and in presence 
of a Turkish, commissioner. For the space of two 
years the installation of a new Government shall be 
confided to a Russian commissioner. At the termi- 
nation of one year plenipotentiaries of the other 
— 7 mey take part in this task, if it shall be 

eemed necessary. Incase of a vacancy occurring, 
the Bulgarian Prince shall be elected according to 
rules set forth in the Treaty. The Turks, Greeks, 
and Wallachians shall take part in the election, an 
organic provision being made to secure their rights. 

„Article 8. The Turkish army shall evacuate 
Bulgaria. All the fortresses must be razed, ani 
this at the expense of the communes. Until a home 
militia is formed—that is to say, during two years 
—Bulgaria shall be occupied by the Russians, who 
will leave there six divisions of infantry and two 
divisions of cavalry—in all 50,000 men at the most 
—who shall be maintained at the expense of Bul- 
garia. The Porte will dispose of the material of 
war in the fortresses of the Danube, of Schumla, 
and of Varna. The Russian troops of occupation 
will communicate with Russia by Roumania, Varna, 
and Bou 

** Article 8. The tribute shall be established on 
the basis of the average revenue of Bulgaria, by 
means of an understanding between Turkey, 
Russia, aud the other Powers. Bulgaria is to take 
upon herself the obligations of Turkey with regard 
to the railway company between Kustchuk and 
Varna, an agreement on this subject having been 
concluded between the Porte, Bulgaria, and the 
company. Further measures will be subsequently 


decided on respecting the other lines. 

Article 10. The Porte shall have the right to 
construct a mili road for the transport of its 
troops and material of war through the provinces 


situated on the further side of Bulgaria. The 
questions relative to postal and telegraphic com- 
munications shall be determined by 2 special 
commission. 

Article 11. The Mussulmans, even if they 
bave left Bulgaria, shall retain possession of their 
several properties. Commissioners shall be ap- 
pointed to decide to decide the various questions 
respecting these rights. After the lapse of two 
years any properties which have not been claimed 
shall be sold, and the produce devoted to the 
widows and orphans of the war. Bulgarians in 
Turkey will be subject to the Ottoman laws. 


Article 12. The fortresses on the Danube are 
to be razed ; it is forbidden to construct fortifications 
on the Danube or to place ships of war on that 
river. Only vessels be nging to the customs and 
police are to be allowed to navigate it. The 

rivileges of the International Commission of the 
ube are to remain in force. 

Article 13. In Bosnia and Herzegovina the 
reforms that were decided on at the first sitting of 
the Conference of Constantinople are to be imme- 
diately carried out, and that with the assent of 
Russia and Austria, 


„Article 14. The taxes in arrear will not be 
claimed from the inbabitants. Future imposts will 


be employed until March 1, 1880, in compensating — 
otherwise be homeless, found the comforts of a 

“ Article 15. In Crete the ordinances of 1868 
shall be applied in the strictest possible manner. A 


the refugees. 


institution from its establishment at Tottenham in 
1864 to the present flourishing colony at pace 
ham of ten homes. where 300 boys, who would 


Christian home a the benefit of religious educa- 
tion and industrial training at an average cost 


similar organisation shall be established in Epirus which is less than the expense 22 the main- 
a 


and Thessaly, and in other parts of Turkey in tenance of workhouse schools. 


Earo A special 


details of this organisation. 


submitted to the examination of the Porte, who will | 


consult with Russia before putting into execution 
these new ordinances. 

Article 16. Armenia shall obtain reforms ac- 
cording to the wants of the respective localities, 
and shall be protected against the Kurds and the 
Circassians, 

‘* Article 17. An amnesty full and entire shall be 
accorded. 

„Article 18. The Porte will seriously entertain 
the opinion of the Commissioners of the mediating 
Towers concerning the possession of the town of 
Klistour, and will execute the work of fixing the 
Turko- Persian frontier. 

** Article 19. The indemnity to be paid is fixed 
at 1,410 millions of roubles, of which 900 
millions will be for the expenses of the war, 400 
millions for the injury inflicted on commerce, 100 
millions for the insurrection in the Caucasus, 10 
millions to indemnify the Russian residents and to 
cover the expenses of the reorganisation of Turkey. 
The population and the territories ceded to Russia 
shall be regarded as equivalent to J, 100 millions of 
roubles; the pa t of the other 300 millions 
shall be afterw ted. 

** Article 20. idering the embarrassed finan- 
cial situation of the Ottoman Empire, and agreeably 
to the wish expressed by the Sultan, the Emperor 
of Russia consents that the indemnity may he = 
by the cession of the sandjak of Toultcha (which 
may be exchanged for Bessarabia), Ardahan, Kars, 
Batoum, and Bayazid, as the Soghanli Dagh. 

** Article 21. The Porte engages favourably to 
consider Go cou GS praes 2S part of . 
sian subjects. The inhabitants of the ceded coun- 
tries will be able to sell their goods and leave the 


country. 
‘Article 22. The Russian Embassy and Consulates 


shall 53 to Russian pilgrims and 
eir 


monks, and property in Turkey. o privi- 
leges of the monks of Mount Athos shall be main- 


% Article 23. The treaties and conventions are ro- 
established. 

Article 24. The Straits shall remain open both 
in time of war and in time of to the merchant 
navies of neutral Powers. Porte must not 
hereafter establish a fictif blockade in the Black 


Sea. 
Article 25. The evacuation of the Turkish terri- 
tory in Europe by the Russian shall take 


—— within three months after the signing of a 
efinite peace. Portions shall embark from the 
Black Sea from the Sea of Marmora, and 


from Trebizond. The evacuation of Asia shall take 
place in six months. [In order to save time and 
avoid the cost of maintaining the Russian troops in 
Turkey and Roumania, a portion of the army may 
be sent to the ports of the Black Sea and the Sea of 
Marmora in order to allow of their embarking on 
ships belonging to the Russian Government or 
chartered by it for the occasion. As tbe evacuation 
is only to be com three months after the con- 
clusion of the tive Treaty—that is, after its 
sanction by the Great Powers—Russia has thus 
— to a the right, om 2 any the 
possibility, ving portions er ways 

— until the Pe 4 — is 


tee 1 
Article 26. The Russians shall administer the 
Ottoman terri until the departure of the troops. 


** Article 27. Porte undertakes not to molest 
the Ottoman subjects who have entered into rela- 
tions with the Russian troops. 

Article 28. The liberation of the prisoners shall 
take place after the application of the treaty. 
Respective Commissioners shall effect the exchan 
at Odessa and Sebastopol. The Porte shall pay in 
eighteen instalments, within the space of six years, 
the cost of maintaining the prisoners. 

** Article 29. The ratification shall take place, at 
latest, within fifteen days. The official conclusioa 


of is reserved, Nevertheless, these prelimi- 
naries shall be binding in any case on Russia and 
Turkey from the date of ratification. [Thus, 


although the co-operation of the Powers is not 
distinctly mentioned as n to make the pre- 
liminary peace definitive, still, an admission is 
indirectly made that something more is required.] 


THE HOME FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


The fourteenth anniversary of this institution was 
celebrated on Tuesday by an Evening Assembly,” 
in Exeter Hall, under the preeidency of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who was supported on the pla'form 
by Mr. W. T. Charley, MP. Mr. Robert Hanbury, 
the Rev. L. B. White, the Rev. J. H. Moran, the 
Rev. J. P. Cbhowo, Mr. A. O. Charles, and other 
gentlemen. The band of the home, the little musi. 
cians 4 ge — a was —— — 
open © proceedings with a vigorously-playe 
— ml from — ag This was followed by a 
by mn r entire audience, and then the 
Rev. L. B. = the Religious Tract Society, 


offered or. „ A. O. Charl the * 
2 traced the development of the 


The last report 


commission shall determine the | states that the reports of the Inspector from the 
These details shall be Educational Department, the Inspector of Jrdus- 


trial Schools, and the Educational Inepector:f th 

Reformatory and R. fuge Union, all testify to the 
efficiency of the education which is — in - 
parted to the boys. Towards the conclusion 
of the report it is said ‘' Notwithstanding 
all that has been done to promote education, to 
improve the dwellincs of the poor, to reform the 
criminal, and to protect the neglected, there y 

remain too many, ales! with vicious parents, an 

with parents who neglect and desert their «ffspring ; 
and on the other haul too many who have been 
brought to the brink of poverty and are bomeless, 
for whom such an institution is as needful as ever. 
With over 300 boys under their care, the committee 
have always a conside: able number of eager appli- 
cants whose admission they have approved, but for 
whom there are no vacancies ; to say nothing of the 
large number who would fain enter the home, and 
whom they are obliged altogether to refuse.” The 
noble chairman spoke in terms of eulogy of the 
homes and the preventive system upon which the 
committee conducted their operations. He hoped 
that the home which, out of apparently unpromising 
materials, had already turned out so many useful 
members of society, would in the future continue its 
beneficent operations, with the cordial support of 
the public. Resolutions in support of the institu- 
tion were spoken to by Mr, Hanbury, the Rev. 
J. P. Chown, the Rev. R. Roberta, Ko. A selection 
of vocal music was performed in the course of the 


proceedings. 


Beligions und Benominational Nebos. 


THE WYCLIFFE COMMEMORATION, 


Last Friday was the day fixed for the Quincen- 
tenary commemoration of John Wyoliffe, with a 
view to which preparatory services had been held 
for a week before. The J event to be oele- 
brated was the Reformer 's second trial at Lambeth 
Palace, when he was rescued from his persecutors 
by the citizens of London, and set free by the com- 
mand of the Queen-Mother of the infant King, 
Richard IL, who had newly come to the throne. 
This was in the spring of a.p. 1378. The comme- 
moration * * with a service at eight in the 
m in the church of the united bes of St. 
Anne, Blackfriars, and St. Andrew-by- Wardrobe. 
It is situated in Queen Victoria-street, and the 
selection seems to have been determined partly by 
the proximity of the premises of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and part! * other associa- 
tions to which reference was e by the preacher 
upon the occasion, the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, Master 
of the Temple. Though the hour was an early one 
there was a cop on. Dr. Vaughan took 
for his text w vf Gamaliel, Acts v. 38 and 
39, which, having read first from the authorised 
translation, he afterwards gave according to 
Wycliffe’s own version. Wycliffe had been rightly 
called „the morning star of the Reformation.” Yet 
it must be owned the le of this country 


bad been too tardy in his merits and 
the true worth of the 2 0 for which ho 
had paved the way. Perhaps was due to the 


late at w his tracts and New Testament 
and Bible had been printed, his entire translation 
of the Scriptures not having issued from the 
— more than about thirty years ago. The 
— rmer's career was slightly sketched from 


-school to his —~ the 
great 5 ht of the University of Oxford. Thenco 
the Evangelical Doctor” went forth full of learn- 
ing and „ and, like St. Paul, his spirit was 


8° | stirred within him at seeing the idolatry of his 


countrymen. As Chaucer, Wycliffe’s most genial 
friend, was the father of English poetry, so Wycliffe 
was the father of English prose; and it was the 
man of whom this could be said who had contended 
so stoutly for the written word of God against the 
rival claims of tradition. Wycliffe struggled for 
the same traths for which were struggling 
now, and deemed the state of the Church intolerable 
without the light of the Bible. This was the bocn 
he gave to the English people, and when they con- 
sidered how much pains it cost to produce a copy 
of the Scriptures before the invention of printing, 
what a marvel of industry must bis ed of the 
translation and distribution of the Holy Book 
appear. This gave some ides of the great work 
done by Wycliffe. The church of St. Anne was 
worthy to be the scene of the Reformer’s comme- 
moration. It was in that church that the ssinted 
Wm. Romaine preached the same great truths for 
which W ycliffe contended, and to the rectory-houre 
close by the beginnings of Church Missionary work 
could be traced. Dr. Vaugban closed his discourse 
by quoting, as a worthy motto for all, Wycliffe's 
words, I am determined to be a thorough 
Christian from this day.” 

After a public breakfast at the Imperial Hotel, 
Holborn Viaduct, a conference was held there. Sir 
T. Chambers, Q.C., M. P., Recorder of London, 

resided, supported by Mr. Alex. M‘Arthur, M.P., 
Mir. George Williams, and others. The subject of 
the conference was Wyoliffe’s Work and how to 
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Complete it,” on which a paper by the Rev. W. 
— (who was unable to be present) was read by 
the Kev. W. Gibson, describing the corrupt state 
of the Church in Wycliffe’s time, and the condition 
of the Papacy relatively to the various civil govern- 
ments, and pointing out how og was the great 
precursor of the Reformation by his teaching, by 
the books that he wrote, and the translation of the 
Bible which he made. After the reading of the 
paper, the andience was addressed by Sir Thomas 
Chambers, who alluded to the Ritualism prevalent 
in so many churches in the present day, and re- 
marked that the conflict which Wycliffe began must 
be renewed. The people, he believed, were as yet 
sound in principle, but they were sound asleep ; 
they believed there was no danger, but there was 
danger, and unless they awoke to that fact, they 
would not hand down to their posterity the Chris- 
tian privileges they had inherited. The * 
was also 2 by Dr. Cather, the Rev. W. M. 
Statham, the Rev. B. Cassin, rector of St. George 
the Martyr, Southwark; Mr. George Williams; 
Mr. John Taylor, a member of the Society of 
Friends ; and by the Rev. G. Mather. A series of 
resolutions were then unanimously adopted on the 
motion of the Rev. B. Cassin, rector of St. George 
the Martyr, Southwark, seconded by Mr. George 
* and supported by the Rev. J. Bateman. 
The resolutions affirmed the value of Wycliffe’s 
work, and the vast importance of the principles he 
maintained in the present circumstances of Chris- 
tendom. At noon the Rev. Arthur Mursell 
preached at the City Temple on The Doctrine o 
the Cross as compared with Materialism.” 

At three o’clock the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, 
B. A., delivered, 55 permission of the Lord Mayor, 
a lecture on cliffe’s Life and Times,” in 
the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House. 
There was a large audience, and the Lord Mayor, 
who presided, was supported by the American 
Minister (Mr. Welsh), the Earl of Harrowby, the 
Recorder of London (Sir Thomas Chambers, 
the Rev. Dr. Punshon, the Rev. Dr. Cox, and 
others. Mr. Browu's lecture entered ful! 
into the details of the great Reformer’s life 
and work. Wycliffe, he said, saw clearly that 
transubstantiation was the core of the power of 
Rome; that it was the key of the position of the 
priests, that while it stood they stood, and that 
when it fell they would fall, and by ea it he 
struck at once at the heart of Rome. In this 
matter he saw more clearly even than Luther. In 
1378 he was summoned before a s at Lambeth, 
but the people were tumultuously with him; they 
forced their way into the room where he was being 
tried, and while they were there a messenger came 
from the Queen Mother ordering his release. He was, 
however, turned out of his professorship at Oxford, 
and he retired to his rectory at Lutterworth, where 
he finished his translation of the Bible, On the motion 
of Sir T. Chambers, M. P.), seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Punshon, a vote of thanks was given to Mr. Brown for 
his lecture. Sir Thomas said all knew, although 
they could not describe it, that there was now an 
Ultramontane reaction, which they thought had 
been settled for centuries. He believed with Mr. 
Brown that it would end in victory, but it would be 


after a strt There was, he said, in England 
no institution among us which was not more or less 
affected by the Ultramontane spirit ; and that, he 
said, must be put down. The Rev. Dr. Morley 


Punshon said they all owed a debt of 
Rev. Baldwin Brown. His lecture, 


titude to the 
wever, would 
reap in a more permanent form. The American 
Minister descanted on the great results which had 
accrued from the Reformation brought about b 
John Knox, and on the strong bearing which 1 
meetings as that were likely to have on the civil 
liberty of the country which he, the American 
Minister, had the honour to represent. That being 
wo he rejoiced in the revival, he might say, of 
for the memory of John Wycliife, and for 
all men who had ever made a stand for civil and 
religious liberty. 
At five o’clock the Rev. J. Jackson Wray de- 
livered a lecture on Wycliffe, at Devonshire House, 
Bisho „street. The American Minister, Mr. 
J. Welsh, presided. In introducing the lecturer, 
he said he was proud to take the chair on that 
occasion, and in that meeting-house of the Society 
of Friends. He came from the city founded by 
William Penn, Inasmuch as Penn started for 
— 22 — — 4 — in which they were 
met, he felt uliar pleasure in being prese 
that memenahle deg, 4 evans 
The commemoration concluded with a “ mass 
mee at the East London Tabernacle, Burdett. 
road, Bow, at which Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P., 
his opening address he referred to his 
ng himself a member of Balliol, W ycliffe’s Col- 
lege, at Oxford, which bad produced many great 
men, but none so great as the Reformer. Wycliffe’s 
main chara was intense spirituality, 
which led him to push away every human mediator 
between man and God. Before the Reformer's 
time the Bible was the book of the learned. No 
he said, had exercised ter influence on 
En literature, and it would be no exaggeration 
to say that before he existed the English language 
d not exist. In sending out his army of poor 
rie ts, who went into ali the country spreading 
Gospel truths, he was to the thirteenth century 
what the Bible Society was to the nineteenth. He 
suffered persecution, but the work that be began 
bad continued and multiplied, aud he might justly 
he called the first apourle of English freedom. It 
was to this gift we o. he permanence of our own 
Keformation as comparei with the Hussite and 


Huguenot movements. The Rev. Dr. Punshon, 
who followed, remarked that Wycliffe stood before 
them a sort of modern Elijah. He wrote a hun- 
dred books, and there was not one about bimeelf. 
He was the first man that roused the intellectual 
activity of the English people, and set them think- 
ing, and this issued, in God’s time, in the glorious 
Reformation. The meeting was also addressed by 
the Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser and the Rev. A. 
Mursell. 


CONGREGATIONAL Pastors’ INsuRANCE AID 
Sociery.—At thé quarterly meeting of the com- 
mittee of the above society, beld at the Memorial 
Hall on March 19, the following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted :—‘‘ Ist. That the committee 
of the Congregational Pastors’ Insurance Aid 
Society, at this, their first meeting since the 
decease of their valued friend, the Rev. Hen 
Bromley, desire to record their high estimate of his 
Christian worth as a man and a minister. The 

tefully recall their pleasant intercourre wit 

im in the prosecution of the object, and the pro- 
motion of the prosperity of this society, in which 
he always manifested the deepest interest. They 
especially honour him on this occasion, as the pro- 
—— and principal founder of the society, for 
ourteen years its efficient honorary secretary, end 
alike in life and death, by subscription and legacy, 
a liberal contributor to its fands. While lamenting 
their loss, they are thankful that their friend was 
8 to them so long, and that, having fought 
the good fight, finished his course, and kept the 
faith, be came to his grave in a full age, like as a 
shock of corn cometh in in his season. 2nd. That 
a copy of the foregoing resolution be sent, with the 
Christian condolence of the committee, to Edward 
Bromley, Esq., the nephew and executor of their 
departed friend. 


Epitome of Hetvs. 


—_<>>— 


At the Queen’s Drawing Room, on Wednesday, 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, the Princess 
Louise, Princess Beatrice, the Duke of Cambridge, 
and Prince Christian were present. The presenta- 
tions were about 150 in number. In the evening 
the Prince and Princess of Wales gave a ball at 
Marlborough House, for which a large number of 
invitations were issued. 

On Friday evening the Queen returned to 
Windsor Castle, having previously received visits 
from the Prince and incess of Wales, the 
Princess Louise, and the Duchess of Teck, and 
given audience to Lord Beaconsfield, 


Par 


trice, 
liament, visiting the Grand Dake of 


esse 
Darmstadt first. Having t some days with 
hee denahter there, cho will pecesed to Cebu 


and pass some weeks at Rosenau. There she w 
be joined by the Crown Prince and Princess, and 
their newly-married daughter, the Princess Char- 


On Saturday tbe Prince of Wales and other mem- 
bers of the royal family, with the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Lord and Lady Granville, and Lady Salis- 
bury, were present at Messrs. H. Young and Co. s 
f in Eccleston-street, Pimlico, where the 
Dake of Au also present, to witness 
the castiog of a equestrian statue in bronze 
of the Prince of Wales, in commemoration of the 
visit of His Royal Highness to India. The statue 
has been presented to Bombay, in which city it is 
to be placed, by Sir Albert Sassoon, and the whole 
work will cost Sir Albert about 10,0001. It has 


beon designed by Mr. J. E. Boehm, A. R. A., and | 
og y 5 ** | tinguished artist, Mr. George Cruikshank, have 


the quantity of metal used was eight tons. 
must elapse before the metal is sufficiently cool to 
be examined. 


Cabinet Councils were held on Friday, Saturday, | 
plate, china, 


and Monday. 

Mr. Gathorne Hardy, M. P., will open the Brad- 
ford Conservative Club on Monday, April 29, and 
will in the evening preside at a large Conservative 
meeting in St. George's Hall. 


At annual dinner given by Sir James M‘Garel | 
Hogg M. P., Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, to the members of that body and other 
guests, which took place on Saturday evening, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer described, by implica- | 
not only 


tion, the policy of the Cabinet as bein 
a valiant but also a discreet polivy. y would 
shrink from no sacrifice which might be required to 
maintain the honour and the interests of the 
country; and, on the other hand, they were not 
prompt to take offence needlessly, or unwisely to 
urge the country into disputes which might be 
arranged without apy sacrifice of national honour or 


interest. Their policy had been supported by the | 


House and the country, and there was a general 
feeling that not six but sixty millions would have 
been granted if the Cabinet could have shown that 
it was really needed to support the national interest 
and honour. The Duke of Cambridge and the 
Speaker were also amongst those who responded to 
toasts. 


The proposed Easter Monday review of the Lon- 


don Volunteers was abandoned ou Friday, at a — 
, not slept so well the last few days as previously. 


— of commanding officers, the railway com- 
pauies having positively refused to offer any facili- 


ties for the conveyance of the volunteers at a time | 


when the holiday traffic is so great. 


A strike involving several thousand colliers | 
appears to be impending in South Yorkshire, The | 


miners on Friday met the masters’ notice for a 
reduction of 74 per cent. with an offer to accept a 
fall of 2 per cent. There is no probability that this 
compromise will be accepted. 

The weavers’ strike at Oldbam, which has failed, 
is stated to have entailed a loss of 25,000/. in wages 
alone. 

The depressed condition of the trade of the coun- 
try is beginning to tell upon the returns of pauperism. 
Those for the month of January show a steady and 
progressive increase when compared with the same 
period of last year. Inthe fifth week of January 
there were 18,732 more persons in receipt of relief 
than in the — week of 1877, a difference 
of 2°7 percent. The increase is most conspicuous 
in the North-Western, West Midland, and Northern 
counties, and Yorkshire. The increase would have 
been considerably greater than it is from the coun- 
try as a whole but for the remarkable fact that in 
the agricultural] counties there is a substantial reduc- 
tion in the number of paupers. 

Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P., gave evidence on 
Friday before the select committee appointed to 
inquire as to the Manchester water supply (Thirl- 
mere) scheme. He objected to the scheme because 
he desired to preserve to the British people some 
of the most beautiful scenery of the country. If, 
however, Manchester could not get a supply of 
water else where, he hoped the committee would 
pass the bill. 

Dr. Forbes Winslow, who, with Dr. Winn, was 
appointed to examine into the mental state of the 
Rev. J. Dodwell, who fired a pistol at the Master 
of the Rolls, has visited him twice in Newgate, and 
reports to the Home Secretary that he is unable to 
detect any symptoms of insanity. 

Sir James , 3 report upon the alleged ill- 
treatment of the Fenian convict Colour-Sergeant 
Charles M‘Carthy, who was discharged from the 
Chatham Convict Prison on the 3rd of January and 
died on the 15th, has been issued. The conclusion 
arrived at is that the death of the deceased was 
not hastened by his treatment in prison, and that 
the deceased was treated with as much leniency as 
was consistent with penal discipline and the pre- 
cautions which necessary to prevent his 


Five young men, sentenced at the last sessions of 
the Central Criminal Court to be fl on account 
of robberies with violence committed by them, 
underwent the penalty in Newgate Gaol on Thurs- 
day, ranging from twenty strokes with the birch to 
twenty-five lashes with the cat. All the offenders 
have, in addition, a long term of penal servitude. 

The experiment made by tbe Midland Railway 
— 1 Ae running in the Pullman expresses be- 
tween Manchester and London a new kind of third - 
class carriage, similar to ordinary coaches, but with 
a provision for the guard to pass through from one 
end to the other down the middle, has not been 
found to be wholly satisfactory, and the converted 
cars have been withdrawn in ‘ear of the class of 

i previously in use. 

The death is announced of Mr. Banting, the 
undertaker, whose pamphlet containing a specific 
against obesity excited so much attention some 


Te Vera 

The en Club has — — to the French 
Society of Political Economy the propriety of a great 
international free-trade dem uring the 
Exhibition. 

Hospital Saturday for this year has been fixed for 
September 7. 

About thirty Baptiste—one-third of whom are 


ministers—have been booked by Mr. Thomas Cook 
for his excursion to Rome on the occasion of 
opening of the new chapel on Sanday next. The 
ev. Dr. Landels and Dr. Underhill are at present 
staying in Rome. 
tters of administration of the will of the dis- 


been taken out by his widow, Mrs. Eliza Cruik- 
shank, It is dated Feb. 28, 1876. He bequeaths 
a pecuniary legacy to his widow, and also all his 
— other household effects, and booka, 
ictures, prints, and engravings, to the value of 
00/., and any one of his pictures, prints, drawings, 
engravings, and etchings, except The Worship of 
Bacchus.” He directs ‘‘The Worship of Bacchus” 
and all the rest of his pictures, &c., to be sold, and 
the proceeds, after payment of his debts, to be 
invested in the fully paid-up sbares of the Tempe- 
rauce Land and Building Society, and to be held 
upon certain trusts for the benefit of several persons 
in whom he was interested. 

The six days’ pedestrian competition at the 
Agricultural Hall closed on Saturday evenin 
shortly after eight o'clock, when O'Leary, o 
Chicago, who had travelled 520} miles, and beaten 
all competitors by rong, | miles, was declared the 
winner of the first prize. The distance accomplished 
is stated to be the greatest on record. 

Lord Derby has in reply to a request conveyed to 
him by Sir J. Kennaway, on behalf of the com- 
mittee which has been formed to bring the claims 
of the Armenians before the notice of approach- 
ing , intimated his willingness to receive 2 
deputation from the Armenians resident in England. 
A day has not yet been fixed. 

According to a bulletin issued at Coniston on 
Monday: — There is no material change in Mr. 
Ruskin’s condition since last Monday. He bas 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon ou Monday 
afternoon received a deputation comprising repre- 
sentatives from Manchester, Salford, Leeds, Shet- 
field, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and twenty-two other 
towns in the North of England, who urged upon 
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his grace the desirableness of withdrawing from the 
Cattle Diseases Bill those clauses providing for the 
slaughter of foreign cattle at ports of landing. In 
reply, the Duke of Richmond observed that the bill 
was intended to prevent the spread of diseases 
among home cattle, and to promote their breed. 
He did not think the proposals in bis bill would 
have the effect of limiting the foreign supply of 
meat, since during last year most of the foreign 
cattle arriving in this country had been slaughtered 
on debarkation, and there had been no complaints. 
The Midland districts now received meat from 
Aberdeen and Deptford in a fit state for consump- 
tion, and he did not anticipate that his measure 
would, under this head, cause more difficulty in the 
future. 

Mr. Gladstone writes to a Leeds correspondent 
that experience has shown that an essentially 
public character inevitably attaches to excursions ” 
to Hawarden, aod the proceeding assumes the 
aspect of an exhibition of domestic life to the world 
at large such as does uot, and, he is compelled to 
admit, ought not, to meet with general approval.“ 
Future visits to Hawarden Park must therefore be 
visits to the place only. 

During Sunday night a robbery of jewels, valued 
at 4,000“, was committed at the mansion of Mr. 
Valentine Cunningham, Walton Heath, Surrey. 
Mrs. Cunningham’s dressing-room was entered by 
the thief or thieves through the window, and as is 
now usual, while the family were at dinner. 


Miscellyneons. 


Mr. Tennyson is said to be en upon a new 
historical drama, which will complete the trilogy 
of dramas u great characters and events in Eng- 
lish history which the Poet Laureate ori inally 
contemplated, and of which two, — ary” 
and “ Harold,” have already appea 

GEMS FROM THE ORATORIO8.—Under this title a 
concert was given at St. James’s Hall on Saturday 


evening, the e comprising a varied and 
— of pieces from oratorios and 


ether sacred. works by” compense 
other wor y com of and 
present times. We know not whether this 
particular concert on a Saturday evening was an 
experiment, but it was certainly very successful ; 
the hall being quite crowded with an audience that 
h ted the evening’s entertainment. 
The solo singers included Miss Robertson, whose 
name stands so high at the present time as 
a finished soprano, Madame Patey, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. ward Lloyd, and Herr Henschel, 
who were well su Mr. Leslie’s perfectly- 
trained choir. e have not space to refer 
in detail to the very attractive programme, 
or to the fine singing of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
which was most enthusiastically applauded, 
in the recitative, ‘‘ rand deeper still,” and 
the air, ‘‘ Waft her, an from Handel's Jephtha. 
A concert of this varied kind will bear repetition, 
and we doubt not it would again‘attract the public 
to St, James’s Hall. 

A SENTIMENT TO BE PoNDERED AT THE PRESENT 
Crisis,—‘‘ There is nothing easier than to be brave 
with other people’s blood, or generous with other 
245 money. If Her Majesty's Government 

, in the course of the war, to sacrifice all their 
own fortunes, and then go into the field to be shot, 
you would fairly say that it was a brave and 
—— action for them to undertake such a war. 

tas long as these two duties fall, one of them 
exclusively, and the other mainly, upon other 
people, I dispute entirely the application of these 
two adjectives—brave and generous—to the act of 
the Government which plunges the nation into war.” 


Tae Rossau Cuurcu.—Count Tolstoy, Pro- 
curator-General of the Russian Holy Synod, in a 
report to the Czar, states that at the end of 1875 
the Russian Greek Church possessed 38,602 
churches, including cathedrals ; 12 860 chapels and 
oratories; 98,887 parry priests, deacons, and 
precentors, and 56,500,000 members, of whom 
29,000,000 are women and 27,500,000 men. The 


Holy Synod granted 1,005 divorces in 1875, the 
reason in 664 cases being that the husband 
or wife had absconded. The sums received by the 


Church during the year amounted to 11,278,111 
roubles (nominal value, 1,879 685/.), inclusive of a 
million roubles which represent the income of 
Church property. 
hay ho id tee ache te — says 
c iscovery e t under 
Captain Elton in their hazardous 215 h 
the unknown interior of Africa, north of Lake 
Nyassa, was that of an extensive range of moun- 
tains, called the Kondi Mountains, from 12,000 to 
14,000 feet high. On the northern side of the 
range extends an elevated plateau 7,000 feet above 
the sea level, which descends abruptly to the valley 
of the Rufigi River. It will be readily admitted by 
geographers that this discovery is one of the most 
important that has receatly been made in Central 
Africa. It is doubtful at present whether the 
Kondi range is really continuous or not with the 
Livingstone chain discovered by Mr. E. D. Young 
on the north-eastern side of Lake Nyassa, the latter 
trending north and south, whilst the Kondi 
Mountains have almost a due east and west 
direction. 
Tux Lisgrais or BraprorRD AND THEIR ORGA- 
NISATION.—A meeting of the Bradford Liberals was 
held in the Club-house, Bank-street, on Thureday 


evening, to consider new rules for the government | 


of the Liberal Electoral Association. The rules, as 
proposed, were adopted, bat they will have to be 
ratified by the general body. The conditions of 
membership have been made so wide that all persons 
calling themselves Liberals are eligible for admis- 
sion, this concession having been made with a view 
to secure the unity of the Liberal party in the 
borough. The association is to be governed by a 
committee of 300, selected from the wards and 
other members. One rule sets forth that the 
members of the association sball loyally support 
the candidates who have been selected by the 
majority, or shall, asa matter of honour, either 
remain neutral or send in their resignation before 
taking any hostile steps. The rules were adopted 
by a very | ag Se those present. 

ANOTHER Dbox Bripce — There is a pro- 
spect of a better remedy being applied to the 
overcrowding of London-bridge than any of the 
widening schemes which were advocated some time 
back. At Friday's mesting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works a plan for a new bridge between 
the Tower and St. Katharine’s Wharf was 
brought forward, and received general support. 
This proposal, which emanates from the practised 
hand of Sir Joseph Baszalgette, contemplates the 
erection of either a three-span bridge at a cost of 
1, 100, 000l., or one with a single span of 850 feet, at 
a cost of 1, 250, 000l., at the spot mentioned. Should 
this most important work be carried out, the traffic 
now crossing London Bridge would be greatly 
diminished ; while the important districts whi 
face each other lower down the river would be 
brought into close connection. Nor could there be 
much hindrance to the traffic on the river, as the 
headway of the new bridge is to be sixty-eight feet 
above the water, thus permitting large coasting 
vessels and others to pass underneath by merely 
striking their topmaste. ä 

Tun HIN or Pranos.—The judge of the 
Sheffield county court gave an important decision 
on Thursday affecting the — 1 of buying 
pianos and iums on what is known as the 
three-years system. In A last Thomas Newton 
Blanchard hired a piano Mesars. Hattersley, 
— r — manufacturers — 1 n dealers, 

ente into an agreemen pay 15“. per year 
for three years by equal monthly instalments. He 
undertook not to remove the o from his pre- 
mises without the permission of Messrs, Hattersley, 
and in the event of his not keeping up his pay- 
ments, they were to be at liberty to enter and take 
of the instrument. He paid the first 
and only instalment on August 2ist, and in 
December he filed a petition in bankruptcy. 
Messrs. Hattersley took possession of the piano, 
and an application was made to the court by the 
trustee for an order to compel them to give it up. 
The case was argued at considerable length, and the 
judge, in giving his decision, said it appeared to 
him that the agreement was framed for the purpose 
of evading the bankruptcy law. He therefore 
ordered piano to be given up to the trustee, 
and allowed costs. 

Taz Late Henry Dusyn.—Mr. Henry Dunn, 
the late secretary of the British and Foreign School 
Society, was buried at Norwood on Thursday. He 
held his post as secretary from 1828 to 1856, and 
was a member of the committee from 1857 to the 
present time. His labours began at a time when 
the Government gave no assistance at all to elemen- 
tary schools, and lasted until after the passing of 
the Acts of 1870 and 1876. Since 1856 he had 
been actively engaged as an author. His treatise 
on Organ Ohbristianity ” attracted much 
attention at the time of its publication ; and other 
books, of which we may mention Liber Librorum, 
Lite in the Invisible,” and Sunday Morning,” 
have given a valuable impetus to religious thought 
in many circles where bis name is remembered with 
reverence. He died suddenly on the 16th inst., at 
the ripe age of 77. The service in the 
of he gore wan conducted be the Reve. J. . 
J. B. , and Edward White. In addition to 
the members of Mr. Dunn's family and bis personal 
friends, there were present representatives of the 
Borvugh-road and the body of British 
teachers. Messrs. J. Corderoy, H. Owen, and Evan 
ve attended as a deputation from the committee 
of the British and Foreign School Society. 

MELANCHOLY AND Fatal, ACCIDENT AT 
Bricuton.— The East Sussex coroner held an 
inquest on Thursday. March 21, respecting the 
death of Mr. H. Allan Skeats, a tutor at an 
educational establishment at the west-end of Brigh- 
ton, who met his death in a shocking manner on 
the previous afternoon, Deceased, ie was only 
twenty-five years old, went for a walk with a friend 
along the sea-shore, and eventually arrived opposite 
the tall chalk cliffs just on the eastern boundary of 
Brighton, and fami 
Wishing to gain the high road at the snmmit of the 
cliff, it was suggested that, in preference to going 
a few hundred yards further to the slope leading 
from the beach, they sha uld climb the cliff, at a 
— where a rude staircase cut diagonally on its 
ace afforded a precarious footway to those unaccus- 


Alumni Association of Haverford College, Pennsyl- 
vania, offers a prize of 250 dols., or 500., for the best 
essay setting forth ‘the most practical 2 for 
promoting the speedy substitution of judicial for 
violent methods of settling international disputes,” 
The essays, each accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the name and address of the author, 
are to be submitted before the end of the year 
1878 to the undersigned, who will report the result 
of their adjudication at the annual meeting of the 
Alumni, occurring in the ensuing summer. The 
association reserves the privilege of retaining all 
the essays that compete for the prize. — Francis T. 
Kiog, 76, Cathedral-street, Baltimore, Maryland ; 
James Whitall, 410, Race street, Philadel 

Pennsylvania; John B Garratt, 131, orth 
Eighteenth - street, ogy Pennsylvania, 
adjudicators. Philadelphia, 11th Mo,, 3rd, 1877.” 
Mr. Welsh states that the three members of the 
Society of Friends whose names are attached to this 
invitation are men of the highest respectability, 
and earnest workers in the cause of humanity. 

Mr. SpurGgoN AND THE AUsTRALIANS,—Some 
short time since an invitation was sent from Mel- 
bourne to the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, asking him to 
visit Australia, In replying to the Rev. Jobn Reid, 
who forwarded the invitation, Mr. Spurgeon said :— 
The invitation, or er the aon ta to 
an invitation, which you so kindly sent me, 
was most pleasing to me, for many reasons, 
and es ly for the kind way in which you 
worded it. How I wish I could glide over 
return in a month and see all your kind faces! 
Thank you all very much. Butdo not allow others 
to waste time in b 


22 for me to leave 
land for so long a journey 
broken down. My deacons are too to 


dissuade me; but when I ask their opinion I can 
see that they are alarmed * the _~ — auch an 
absence. No, I must tarry here. For the present 
at any rate, I shall not see Australia; but [ send 
you all my very grateful thanks. Please take care 
of my son for my sake. May he n 
wherever he goes. — Vours very heartily, C. 


SPURGEON.” 

Tun Catriz Dristasis Bitt.—The National 
Reform Union has issued a circular to all its branches, 
directing their attention to the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill, urging upon them the necessity of 
opposing it to the utmost by means of resolutions, 

tions, memorials, and by bringing influence to 
upon members of Parli t. The ciroular 
states that by the clauses which relate to the coms 
pulsory slaughter at the port of debarkation of all 
fat animals im from abroad, whether 


healthy or not, and even — — be “wn 
not exist, 


— —— — — — 

su of meat from the tinent is practi 
— ited, and the result must be greatly | 
prices, by which the public will be directly injured, 
and onl the Dei ber and bie dend bens. 
fited. This practical e of the foreign supply 
is contrary to all the princi of free 0, ls 
areturn to the mischievous Protectionist policy 
which formerly obtained in this country with regard 
to the Corn lowe, It is calculated that if the 
measure were to add a penny in the pouad to the 
price of butchers’ meat—an extremely low estimate 
—the addition would be equivalent to a tax pro- 
ducing sixteen millions sterling. At a largely- 
attended public meeting held in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne ou Thursday, under the presidency of 
the Mayor, a resolution was unanimously adopted 
which, while admitting the desirability of 
reasonable precaution being taken to prevent the 
introduction of the cattle into this 
expressed the opinion that the em 
3 7 i „1444 
ar oppressive, ar uire- 
matte of toe alee. A formal petition to Parlisment 


against the measure was subsequently agreed to. 
Murper or Missionarigs.—A heavy blow has 
fallen 9 the Victoria Nyanza Mission of the 
Church Missionary e A telegram has been 
received from Aden by Mesers. Gray, Dawes, 2 
Co., stating that letters bad arrived at 
from the Arab governor of Unyauyembe, con 
the sad intelligence that Lieutenant G. Sher 
Smith, the leader of the Church M 
Suciety’s expedition, and Mr. O'Neill, a fellow- 
H. Wright, hoe. secretary of the Church Missionary 
Wright, hon. secretary of the Chu 
Society, says the party bad been at on 


it, since the end of January, 1877, and 


mainland, and in Ukeeve, the island te 1. 


letters had spoken in such warm terms of the 


among them, that it is not likely an 
r to visitors aas Black Rock 


tomed to cliff climbing. Deceased's friend, a young 


A named Newland, ascended in safety ; 
ut Mr. Skeats, when but a short distance from t 
top, lost his equilibrium and fell headlong to the 
beach below, his skull being completely smashed. 
The distance was nearly ninety feet, the cliff being 
almost perpendicular. 
misadventure” was recorded. 

os . Peace TRIBUNAL. — 4 
ollowing is brought under public notice in England | 
by Mr. Welsh, the American 


The | recovered, and has done useful work in i 
Minister :—‘‘ The died on the shores of the 


friendliness of the King of Ukerewe and his 
and of their desire to bave missionaries 


should bave arisen from that quarter. +. Wright 
ds: — Our chief concern at the present moment 
is to strengthen the hands of the Kev. C. T. Wilson, 
who was left alone at the capital of Uganda 
Lieutenant Smith in July last. If two sui 
u en were forthcoming, one a clergyman and the 
other such a ove as Lieutenant Smith, acquainted 
with navigation, and possessed of energy, kindli- 
ness, and tact, the committee would gladly, send 


them out at once by way of the Nile. 

states that the original party consisted of seven 
men. l 

one returned home in broken health; one 
A verdict of Death by | Mackay), when halfway on the road, was sent 


One died start from 1 


fever-stricken to the coast, though he afterwards 


one (Dr. Smith 


a wagon-road as far as Mpw ; 
ed ¢ lake in May lest year; 
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two have now been murdered; and one (Mr. 
Wilson) alone remains, at least in the interior. 
Africa bas had a fatal pre-eminence in the long 
catalogue of losses. The brilliant results of mis- 
sionary work on the West Coast were not achieved 
without a heavy sacritice of life. Fifty deaths in 
twenty years, in the early days of Sierra Leone, 
are a familiar fact in missionary speeches. The 
East Coast is now scarcely bebind in proportion to 
the number of men. There are several missionary 
graves in the neighbourhood of Mombassa. 

Tue TEMPERANCE QuvuEsTION —A meeting was 
held in the warehouse of Messrs. Pawson and Co., 
Carter-lane, on Thursday night, which was largely 
attended by young men engaged in the City wure- 
houses. Mr. Mundella, M P., occupied the chair, and 
stated the subject which the meeting was to consider 
was Tem ce in relation to commercial life.” 
Looking at the question from a national point of 
view, he said we must plead guilty to one thing— 
that intemperance was one of our crying sins. We 
were passing through a period of great commercial 
depression ; the warehouses were laden with stocks, 
manufacturers were working short time, our iron- 
works and coal mines were only half employed, and 
we heard of nothing but over-production as the 
cause of this temporary —for he hoped and believed 
it was but temporary—depression. But, he asked, 
are we not e ding from 140 to 150 millions a 
year in drink, and is not that one item equal to 
two-thirds of the exports of this great industrial 
nation? Go to the homes of le and see how 
poorly they were furnished, and what lack there 
was of the comforts of life ; and yet they talked of 
over- uction. The niary loss of drinkin 
was, however, the smallest part of the loss compare 
with the loss of time, loss of health, and loss of in- 
tellectual vigour of the people. He had been 
astonished during the last two or three years to 
find how many members of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment were total abstainers. Amongst them he 
mentioned Earl Granville, Mr Sullivan, Mr. Morley, 
Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. John Bright. Dr. 

senior r to the London Tempe- 
rance Hospital, delivered an address relating to the 
moral — effects of drinking. r. 8. 
Morley, M. P., gave some useful advice to the young 
men, and, —2 of the Turks, he said, in this 
uestion of temperance—he would say nothing of 
— morality eed pee were 8 ya 
people, and set a t example to 
land in that respect. Mr. 47 M. Sullivan, N, 
said he was a 1 man, and a very violent 
politician, but this he would say, he never had any 
political cy a political aim that he would 
higher or that he would not sacrifice 
or, the temperance cause. For this reason, no 
matter what theory or form of government one 
might hold, he would rather have Ireland a sober 
a virtuous people, under even the most despotic 
rule, than he would bave it a degraded, vicious, 
drunken people under the freest institutions. Mr. 
J. M. Cook and Mr. 1 ces cae agent of 
the United Kingdom Alli also spoke, 


Gleanings. 


Do you know,” remarked a rather fast Newark 
youth, the other day, to a stuttering friend, to 
whom he was slightly indebted— do you know 
that I intend to marry and settle down?” 1 
do-don’t know anything about it,” was the reply ; 
**bu-but I think you had b-b-better stay single and 
set-settle up.” —American Paper. 

It is remarked that a special feature of winter 
amusements in New York is the large number of 
entertainments connected with the churches. 
There are concerts, lectures, dramatic entertain- 
ments, and even balls in profusion. So lenient are 
the ideas of many upon the subject of dramatic 
— 2 — that in some cases there are minia- 

theatres fitted up within the church edifices, 
where sceuic tations are given. 

ORIGIN oF A FaMILIAR PROvVERB.—The proverb, 
8 who live in houses should not throw 

N the Union of and 


Soot land, 

with Scotchmen. This did not please the Duke of 
Buchipgham, who organised a movement i 
them, and parties formed, who went about nightly 
to break their windows. In retaliation, a party of 
Scotchmen smashed the windows of the duke’s 
mansion, which stood in St. Martin’s-fields, and 
had so many windows that it went by the name of 
the Gless House. The duke appealed to the kin 
whor —* — 2 — those wha live in 


glass should carefu’ how they fling 
stances,” 


1 STORY Pagel LATE 2 Alt used to 
customary for slaves in in to money 
from Northern Congressmen to ber their reedom, 
A but smart-looking boy accosted Mr. Wade 
* he was in conversation with a promiscuous 
company of Northern and Southern Senators, and 
began to beg for money to buy his freedom. 1 
never give money to buy slaves,” said Mr. Wade, 
when, seeing the pleasant looks of the Soutbern 
men, he turned to the boy and asked :—‘' Why the 
devil don’t you run away?” The Southerners 
stared at one another, and the darkey started off 
with a new idea in bis head, when Mr. Wade called 
him back, and handing him a ten-dollar bill, said : 
Here is ten dollars to pay your expenses. Now 
run away out of slavery, my boy, the first chance 
you get. 

Victron EMMANUEL AND THE Peasant Boy,— 
The following anecdote is told relative to the late 


King of Italy. He once met a little peasant boy, 
walking along with bare feet, carrying his shoes in 
his hand. Why don’t you put on your shoes?” 
asked the King. Ah, well!” said the child, who 
did not ise him, ‘‘ because shoes wear out.” 
And does not the skin of your feet get torn?” 
said Victor Emmanuel. “The skin grows again, 
without costing anything ; but it requires money 
to buy new shoes,” was the answer. The King 
laughed. What is your name?” Albert, 
replied the boy. Tou bear the name of my 
father. I do not wish you to spoil your feet. 
Hold! There is something to buy new shoes 
with,” and he gave the child a louis. 

Tux ATTORNEY-GENERAL AND HIS SIXPENCE.— 
There is u good story, which has the advantage of 
being true, and is to the credit of Sir John Holker. 
As the Attorney-General was entering the House 
on Thursday night he saw a stranger standing in 
the corridor inquiring after a member. he 
member in question happened to be a friend of Sir 
John’s, and, desiroas of obliging him, he said tothe 
stranger come along, III get you in.” The 
stranger followed, and Sir John passed him into the 
Speaker's Gallery. Ashe turned to go away the 
man held out his hand, and before the Attorney- 
General quite realised his position he found he was 
the — of sixpence, Sir John was very proud 
of the coin, and showed it to his colleagues on the 
Treasury Bench, affirming that it was the most 
easily-earned sixpence he possessed.— May/air. 

Freetinc Pole py TeLecraru.—A recent dis- 
covery in telegraphy is likely to cause a revolution 
in medical practice. Hitherto it has been n 
for country ients who wished to consult a 
London physician either to come to town or 
to send for the physician to visit them at 
their country homes. But it is not improbable 
that before long physicians will be able to 
remain in their consulting-rooms, and be kept 
advised by telegraph as to the exact state of their 
patient, without regard to distance. It is 1— 
that a Yankee physician, Dr. Upham, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, recently demonstrated an 
audience to whom he was lecturing the variations 
of the pulse in certain diseases by causing the lec- 
ture-room to be placed in hic communica- 
tion with the City Hospital, at Boston, fifteen 
miles — and then, by. means of . * 
a tus and a vibrating ray of magnesiaa light, the 

4 beats were exhibited foal the wall. By a judi- 
cious combination of Dr. Upham’s apparatus and the 
telephone, a patient may possibly be subjected to a 
pbysical examination sufficient to diagnose the beart 
and lung disease without going near the physician. 
— Weekly Review. 

‘‘Surprise Parties” are very much in vogue 
amongst the members of churches in America, The 
following description is a fair illustration of how 
these are conducted :—‘‘ Last evening (says the 
Macon Telegraph of Feb. 14), at the — of 
the Presbyterian Church in this city, one 
of those events which cast a glow over the dull 
monotony of life, and strengthen the ties of affec- 
tion between pastor and people. This was a sur- 
prise donation given by the members of the 
church to their pastor, Rev. A. W. Clisby. The 
plans and execution were all faultless, and every- 
thing went off in the most satisfactory and success- 
ful manner. The reverend gentleman and lady were 
invited out to tea, and during bis absence the party 
having the affair in charge effected an entrance into 
the house and arranged the many beautiful presents, 
and made all things ready. The absent host was 
then recalled, and the astonishment and gratitude 
which filled his heart can better be imagined than 
described. The house was brilliantly lighted, and 
thronged by the members of the church and a few 
invited friends. The presents were nicely arrayed 
in one room. They consisted of a handsome 
lounge, a beautiful and costly silver cake-stand, a 
fine rug, cake, glassware, flour, lard, oil, 
and many articles indispensable, useful, and orna- 
mental. They were the most ap iate selection 
of presents we ever saw. Many pleasant sentiments 
were exchanged, and the hearts of and 
people warmed towards each other. The ladies of 
the church, especially the young ladies, who ori- 
ginated, planned, and carried out this delightful 


surprise, * praise for their efforts to 
lighten the cares.” 


Erre's qa rs AND 11 
a thorough natural laws u govern 
the ions of digesti and nutrition, and by «a 
application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicately. flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such erticles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
. enough to resist every to disease. Hundreds 
of oubtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly-nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazelle, 
Sold only in ets labelied—“James Err & Co., 
Homœopathie Chemists, London.“ 

Recxitr’s Paris Bron. — The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, end the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result—vis., a flood of imitations. ‘he merit of the latter 
maiwly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in imi- 
tating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue oa each packet. 

Lumpaco.—lInstant relief aud speedy cure by using 
„Predge's Heal All.” Of all chemists, ls, lid. a bottle. 

CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING aie prevented by the ute 
of Mrs. Johnson’s Soothing Syrup. It contains no narcotic, 
aud when applied to the gums gives speedy relief. Of all 
chemists, 2s, 9d. per bottle. 


Births, Miurringes, und Benths, 


MARRIAGES, 


FRASER—GORDON.—March 19, st Silverhill Presby- 
terian Church, St. Leonards-on-Sesa, Arthur M. Fraser, of 
Lincoln’s-mn, barrister-at-law, to Mary, daughter of the 
late J. Gordon, Fsq.. of Manar, Aberdeenshire. 

HARRISON—PLATT - March 21, at the Congregational 
Chapel. Upper Mill, by the Rev. W. H. Hyatt, assisted b 


the Rev. John Milnes, M A., Henry Harrison, of Bradford, 


to Mary Shaw Piatt, niece of the late H. K. Schofield, 
Erq., ot Heathfields, Seddleworth., 
SANDIFER—BIDWELL.—March 21, at the Baptist 
Chapel, Needingworth, Hunts, by the Rev. W. Willis, 
Al red, eldest son of Mr. Robert Sandifer, Needingworth, 
to Mary Jane, daughter of John Bidwell, of London, and 
granddaughter of Mr. Isaac Crowson, of Needing worth. 


DEATHS. 
SIDEBOTTOM.—March 14, at Mersey Bank, Heaton 
Mersey, Menchester, sged 31 years, Robert, son of the late 
James Sidebottom, Eq, J. P., of Heaton Mersey. 
SKEATS.— March 20, killed, in falling from the Black Rocks 
at Brighton, Herbert Allan, eldest son of Mr. Herbert 8. 
Skeats, of Hendon. 


SussTiTrute ror Mik. — The Editor of the “ Medical 
Mirror” has called the notice of the medical profession to 
— 1 * Cocoa Essence, which he calls, Cadbury’s Concen- 
trated Vegetable Milk, and remarks:—* The excess of fatty 
matter has been carefully eliminated, and thus a compound 
remains which conveys in a4 minimum bulk a maximum 
amount of nutriment. We strongly recommend it as a diet 
for children.” 

HoLttoway’s Pitrs.—Tbe diseases common to our 
climate, and endangering wan’s physical condition, will 
always exist, though many may be mitigated and their effects 
reu oved timely sid apyropriately applied at the proper 
time. Holloway Pills are acknowledged far and wide to be 
the most effective punfier of the blood, the most certain 
regulator of disordered organs, and the most innocent 
aperiert that can be prescribed. This medicine is applicable 
to all alike, young or old, robust or delicate. It increases the 
sppetite and controls all derangements of the bowels. After 
the disorder is subdued occasional doses of these Pills will 
prevent any — — and moreover secure, promote, and 
intensify the good results which flow from perfect purity and 

ilarity. 

— Inx.—A sixpenuy bottle of Judson's Violet Dye 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding “ hot water.” Why not use this beautiful and eco- 
nomical preparation! In a pailful of water smal woollen 
or silk articles can be dyed in ten minutes. Judson’s Dyes, 
24 colours, sispence per bottle. Sold by chemists and 
stationers. 

Perrecrion. — Mrs. 8. A. ALten’s World’s Hair 
Restorer never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful 
colour, imparting to it new hfe, growth, and lustrous beauty. 
Its action is certain and thorough, quickly banishing g.ey- 
ness. It is not a dye. It ever proves itself the natural 
strengthener of the har. Its supernonty and excellence are 
established throughout the world. Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers. 

Mra, S. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured these 
two ions. They are the articles for the hair. 
oe ee a Goer Oey ae Oil nor Pomade with 
eit 


Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Zylo-Balsamum, a simple tonic and 
hair-dressing of extraordmary merit for the young. Prema- 
ture loss of the hair, so common, is —. Prompt 
relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where hair hes 
been coming out in handfuls. It cleanses the ha and scalp, 
aud removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

InvALIDs.—Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Diseases 
of the Heart, Dropsy, and Tumours quickly cured by Aber- 
crombie’s New Solvent Process. Success testified by man 
ministers and others, with their respective names and ad. 
dresses added Inquiry courted. Post Free Six Stamps.— 
10, Claremont-square, London, N. 
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CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 
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Jan BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
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ESSRS. G. H. MAY and CO., Ironmongers 
avd Yacht Fitters, West Cowes, I. W., have a 
VACANCY for an APPRENTICE, 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E C., having 
had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily, 


Mr COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
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EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE, 
inconvenience, or expense, in DYSPEPSIA, Chronic 
Constipation, Diarrhea, Nervous, Bilious, Pulmonary, and 
Liver Complaints, Deb:lity, Asthma, 22 in Old or 
Young, Nausea, and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD:— 
REVALENTA ARABICA 


colds, influenza, noises in the 

t, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
— . neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, low spirits, 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, headache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasms, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in pregnancy or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. Twenty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhcea, eruptions, The 2s. tins are forwarded 

t free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 

. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION .—Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has led a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods, However, Mr. Pye Henry Chavasse, F.R.C.8 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” analysed 13 of these, an 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like- 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—*“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
and marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsis, nervous- 

ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural sise—miseries I endured, and for 
which I tried the best advice in vain. Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of , and | never felt so well in my life 
as | do now, all the — having left me; I have lost all 
nervousness, | sleep well, feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say | am like a new man—nothing like what | was before | 
took your food. Pray male any use you like of this letter, 
and accept my very best thanks.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARLES TUSON.—Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY., 
“lam happy to be able to assure you that these last 
two years, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have wot feli the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight has improved so much as to dispense with spectacles, 
my stomach reminds me of what | was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, | make — 23 ou 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. In the 
interests of other sufferers, | authorise the publication of 
my experi of the benefits of ycur admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 


D BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &ce.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde- 
scribable sgony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sick bess, and vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food—MARIA JOLLY. 
U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 
Cure No. 48,614, Of the Marchioness de Brehan.— 
in consequence of a Liver — yey I was wasting away 
for seven years, and so debili and nervous that | was 
unab'e to read, write, or, in fact, attend to anything; with a 
— ee all over, bad digestion, coustaut sleepless- 
bess, the most intolerable nervous agitation, which pre- 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spirited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become painful to me. Many medical men, English as 
well as French, had prescribed for me im vain. In perfect 
despair | took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food fur three months. The good God be praised, 
it bas completely restored me; I am myself agsin, and able 
to make and receive visits aod resume my rocial position,— 
Marchioness DE BREUAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 


U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 
i Cramp, Kidney, and Bladder Ussorders.— 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimonial.—“ Bonn, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is ove of the most excellent, nourishing, and 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, ai) 
hinds of medicines. It eer effective in indigestion 
dyspepsia), a confined it of body, as also io diarrhea, 
wel complaints, and stone or gravel; inflammatory irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and b , and 
bemorrhoids. Dr. RUD WURZER, Professor of Medicine, 
and Practical M.D.” 


URE of DEBILITY, BAD DIGESTION, and 


IRRITABILITY. 
“DU RARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA has pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on me. Heaven be it 


has cured me of nightly sweatings, terrible irritation of the 
stomach, aud bad digestion, which had lasted — yom. 
I have never felt so comfortable as I do now.—J, COM- 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romaine-des-lsles.” 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
FOOD (suitably packed for all climates) sells: In tins, 
d., at 28.; of lib., 36. 6d.; Ab., 6s.; 51b., 146. 12ib., 
32s.; 24ʃb., 60s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 
CHOCULATE.—Powser iu tin canisters for 12 
IL 24 cups, 3s. 6d.; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 34s, , 
576 cups, 64s. 
U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 
They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 
in pausea and sickness, even in preguancy or at sea, heart 
burn, aud the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, cr 
caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacey 
or crinsing. ‘They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more highly nourish- 
ing and sustainmg than eveu meat. — II., 3s, d.; 2ih., G.; 
51b., 148.; 12ib. 328; 24lb, 60s. 
EPOTs: DU BAKKRY and Co., Limited, No. 
77, Kegent-street, London, W.; same house, 26, Place 
Vendome, Paris; 16, Kue Moutague de la Cour, Brussels; 
2. Vis Tomaso Grossi, Milan; 1, Calle de Valverde, Madrid; 
25, Louisen Strasse, Berlin, W.; 8, Wallfisch Gasse, Vienna; 
and at the Grocers and Chemists in every towa. 


| 


USIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 


A DEMONSTRATION in aid of the BUILDING 
FUND of the TONIC SOLFA COLLEGE will be held at 
EXETER HALL on Tugspay Eventne, April 9th. 


Chair to be taken, at 7.45, by JOHN CURWEN, Esq, 
President 


Choir of 700 Singers. 

The united Choirs will sing Handel’s Hailstone Chorus 
and May no rash intrader”; Mendelssoho’s “ He watching 
over Israel”; Moszart’s GI ria from i2th Mass; Auber’s 
Prayer from “Masaniello”; and Webbe’s When winds 
breathe so't.” The Tonic Solfa Choral Association (Con- 
duc or, Mr. J. Proudman) will sing Pearsall’s “Sir Patrick 
Spens ; Smart’s “ Shepherd’s Farewell“, and“ Macfarren's 
„ Harvest Home.” The Bow and Brom'ey Institute Choir 
(Conductor, Mr. W. G. McNaught) will — Mendelssohn's 
“ Mor.uing Prayer and Macfarren’s Sands of Dee.“ The 
South London Choral Association (Conductor, Mr. L. C. 
Venables, will sing Callcott’s O, snatch me swift”; Bishop's 
“When wearied wretches”; and Knyvett’s The Bells of 
St. Michael’s Tower.“ The united Choirs will also sing at 
first sight a new Anthem, printed for the occasion. 
Organists—Mr. W. C. Harais and Mr. ALrraep Ruopes. 

Tickets, Ie. each (Reserved Seate, numbered, 2s. 6d. ; 
North and South Galleries, 5s. each) may be had at the Tonic 
Solſa Agee? 8, Warwick-lane, E. C., or by post from Mr. 
Robert Griffiths, Plaistow, London, E. 


PPRENTICESHIP SOCIETY. 


At the Half-yearly Meeting held at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdos-street, on Tuesday, March 26, the fol owing were 
the SUCCESSFUL CAN HMI DATES. 


James A. Jackson ... 1,047| 10. Grace Mackinnon... 458 


1 

2. George E. Davis 94711. John W. Thomas... 407 
3. Arthur Lewis 926 | 12. Fredk. G. Squirrell. 299 
4 Minnie Edwards 91313 A. Wm. M'Kenny. 287 
5. Thomas Harrison ... 783 14. Kate A. Davies 190 
6. John Rowland ....... 710 | 15. John Griffith......... 179 
7. Mary Mark. 699 | 16. Albert E. Cole 177 
8. Henry Evershed...... 601 17. Thomas H. Clark... 170 
9. Frederick C. King... 477/18. Jobn R. Williams... 138 


IL VALE MUMMERY, President. 
J. MARCHANT, Hon. Sec. 


NDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS, 
1869. 1873, end 1874. 

In the matter of the Foundation known as the Protestant 
Dissenters Original Cherity School, in the parish of Shadwell, 
in the County of Middlesex. 

The Committee of Council on Education have approved of 
a SCHEME for the future management of the above-named 
Foundation. And NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that 
unless withia two months after the publication of this 
Notice, a Petition is presented to Her Majesty in Council, in 
pursuance of Section 39 of the Eudowed Schools Act, 1869, 
or a Pet tion is presented to the Committee of Council on 
Education in pursuance of Section )3 of the Eudowed Schools 
Act, 1873, SCHEME may be approved by Her M- jesty 
without being laid before Parliament. 

Copies of the SCHEME, price Threepence each, may be 
obtaine from Mr. Toms, the Depository of the British and 
Foregu School Society, 72, Lancaster street, S. H, or from 
the Secretary, Charity Commission, Whitehall, 8 W. 

This SCHEME Way ako be seen, without charge, at the 
said Office of the Charity Commission. 


PATRICK CUMIN, Assistant Secretary. 
Education Department, 18th March, 1878. 


EMORIAL HALL, Farringdon Street, 
Ludgate Circus — Max and ANNUAL MEET- 
ING3.—Accommodation for 1,500 in Great Hall snd 500 in 
Library. Arrengements for Soirées and Concerts Board- 
room for Committees, & —Prospectus, with plan of rooms, 
terms, &c., on application to the Secretary. 


— — —— — AT— — — 


I DEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON, 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 
Second Master —T. POW ELL, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Pupils red for the Cambridge Local and London 
University Examinations, and also for Commercial life. 
Turee Pupils parsed the last Matriculation Exawination, and 
one the lest B.A. Examina‘ion of London Univerrity—all in 
the first division. The excellence of the Dietary and of the 
Sanitary arrengements is attested by the good health which 
has prevailed. The playground, in the midst of an Estate 
of 27 Acres, is supplied with Gymnastic Apparatus and 
spacious Swimming Bath. Separate study rooms are pro- 
vided fr 2 repariug for examinations. Exhibitions 
vary from £15 to 


40 per anuum. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

A PREPARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, in 

& seperate building and with separate playground, under 

the care of Mrs. MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducted by the Principal of the College. 


Terms from 26 Guineas per annum. 


uses or farther particulars apply to the Prin 
ve, to Mrs. MILINI, or to the Secretary, 


Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 
FOREST HOUSE, WOODFORD. 


Te: Pros 
CIPAL, as 


In the neighbourhood of Epping Forest, a comfortable 
home, large — and cricket-field, new school premises, 
College of Hreceptors’ First Prise for Chemistry, and First 
Class Certificates. Also First and Second Class Honours at 
the Cambridge Local. 
For pruspectus apply to G. F. H. Sykes, B.A. 
ARGATE, UNION CRESCEN T. — Mrs. 
HENKY W. BUTCHER, wife of the Rev. Hen 
W. Butcher, receives @ limited number of YOUN 
GENTLEMEN, under Twelve years of age, to bosrd and 
educate. Terus on »pplication. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Heap Master—Rev. RICHARD ALLIOTT, B. A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
CLASSICAL AND EnGiisn MastTers— 


G. H. BIANC HI, Esq., M.A., St. Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge (lst in the 2ud Class Classical Honours, 1874). 


Rev. JAMES B. McISAAC, M. A., Glasgow. 
JOHN LEGGE, Esq., M. A., Aberdeen. 
A. LAYLAND, Esq. 
Matuematics—G, N. HOOKER, Esq. 
Farncn anp GarmMan—Mons. LUTZEL SCHWAB, 


Scizence—JOHN REID, Esq., M.A. 


For terms, Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Head Master, 


or the Local Secretary, Mr. A. Boardman. 
8 — COUNTY MIDDLE - CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 

The success of this School for thirty- ight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to enbjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile . 
Pupils from this School have parsed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Fxaminations in Honours, References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four guineas, 

All the Candidates sent up from this School the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 1877. 

For views and pectus apply to the principals, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. Marsh, 

HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest daughter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School). 


Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacieus house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, rs lofty 
school-rooms, acd standing in its own grounds, which con- 
sist of large playground, garden, and croquet lawns. 

In this School the cour-e of instruction is ou the most 
approved system of modern education, combined with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 


nations in honours. 
Keterences permitted to ts of present aod @rmer 
pupils. ‘lerms 20 and 22 eas per annum. 


HE SOUTH-WEST LONDON COLLEGE 
for YOUNG LADIES 
(In Union with the College of Preceptors), 
I, CARLTON MANSIONS, CLAPHAM RISE, 8.W. 


Principal—Misd WINSLOW, A. C. P. 


A few YOUNG LADIES are RECEIVED as 
BOARDERS, and prepared, if desired, for University and 
other Examinations. As the number of Resident Pupils is 
limited, the character of the Establishment is more that of a 
famiiy than a school, no consistent expense being spared to 
provide for the comfort and welfare of the Pupi's, as well as 
to re der it an iostitu'ion where they may receive a superior 
Education under the best Teachers. Refe:ences kindly per- 
mitted to Rev. C. H. Spurzeon and Parents of Pupils. 


51, WIND3OR ROAD, EALING, w. 


The Misses KIDD RECEIVE afew YOUNG LADIES 
as Re.ident Pupiis. Those wishing to prepare tor the Cam- 
bridge Local oc College of Preceptors’ Examinations will 
find every facility for study, with a comſortable hone, 


The NEXT TERM commences Tusspay, May 7th. 


Her ure SE bow 0 K 0 0 L. 
CHESHUNT, LONDON, N. 


Professor W. B. TOOHUNTER, M.A. (Gold Medallist), 
University of London, aud Fellow of University College, 
London, Formerly of Cheshunt College. Inclusive terms, 
from 48 Guineas per annum. 


For particulars, apply as @bove. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE., 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 


DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


LEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq, M.A. 

A A A ’ 

don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew's 

aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 

University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
Szconp Maerz 


JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both by Resend B. A. ITT. 


ASSISTED BT NINE OTHER MASTERS. 
There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 O 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 8 

Directors’ Scholarship 26 6 0 
The Shaw Scholarship................ccc00+ 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship..................... 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weatber. 
There is a —. 2 ymnasium, and there are three 
good ficlds for cricket and football, 

Buys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Com 


merce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, Kc, apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the and Preacher, the 
Kev. Philip P. Kowe, M.a., Tettenhall, near Wolverhempton 


SUMMER TERM, from May Ist to Jury Slet. 


NY INSTITUTION for DISEASES 
of the SKIN, 


227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, London, W. C. 
Established 1864. 
Physician—Dr. Barr Meadows, 47, Victoria-street, S. W. 
Free to the necessitous; paymeut required from other appli- 
cane. 


> ee — n — — Pe ee — 0 : : — — 


BROMLEY- 
from 


IDDLE-CLASS SCHOO 

COMMON, KENT, situate elve miles 
London. Pupils are cerefully prepared for the various 
exam nations by resident graduates. Several have Bowe 


Col of Preceptors, and the South Kensington 
nary oA There use 0 few VACANCIES. Diet unlimited 


Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to 30 Por testimonials, 


prospectuses, and views, address Dr. Gayſer. 


_— . K — cea mn 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Mancy 27, 1978. 


— — 
—— 


THE NORTHERN 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD. 
Erase p 1831. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


inci Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Phi , Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 


petent Masters 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Escq., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, „IJ. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. X., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School iteelf is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . . nothing has been « to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 

The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
."— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner's 
Midsummer, 1874. 

Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary. The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

course of instruction includes all branches of « sound 
Classical, Mathematics), and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any departnieut of business, or for entrance 
as the Universities 
Appiications foc admission to be sent to the Principal. 
Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For \'rospectuses. with « view of the School Premises, 

aud further mtormation, apply to the Principal or 


ELMONT, PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL QUGHTONZB.A. 
School situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
Dissenter. In 1876 one pupil pessed the Matriculetion 
Examination, London University, in Honours, Prospectus 
— ou application. 
ferees:—Sic Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 
Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL. 
MIDDLESEX. 


Hrab Mastraer— 

RICHARD r. WEYMOUTH, Fed, b. Lit. and M.A. 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Counail «/ 
the Philological Society, &c., Ke. 

Vics-MastTer-— 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S. F R. A. ., Corresponding 
— 


Member of the Li and Philosophical of Man- 

chester, Member of the London Mathe Society, 

formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logie in Airedal 

College, Bradford, &c. 

Assistant Mas7exs— 

JAMES A, H. MURKAY ed., ILD. (Edin.), B.A. 
F.E.LS.. Member of the Council of the Philological Society, 
one of the Editors of the Publications of the Early Eug- 
lish Text Society, Assistant Examiner in English in the 
University of Lou &c., &c. 

JOHN M. LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M. A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; leo B. A.; First Class in Mathe 
matics at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFERY}, Esq., B. A., late Scholar and Priseman of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge ; 9th Classic in 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, E-,, B.A. Loud. 


LaDY Resipent—Miss CVUUKE, 
— TERM commenced Monday, the 2lst January 


for and further information ly to the 
E Dey Ane eng wy meen 3g Aig A nig 
K H MARTEN, B. A. Lee, AK. 


PEARL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Curer Orrice—39, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.. 
Bee Reports and Upinions of the Press as to the remarkable 
Progress made by the Company. 

ANTED, additional AGENTS in all dis- 
tricts. To good business men liberal terms and 


certain success. 
P. J. FOLEY, Manager. 


PROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


By taking a POLICY of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Th Oldest & Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Rt. Hon, Lory KN NAIRD, Chairman. 
BUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,00, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Are 
in the event of Injury, may secured at 
Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 
£1,230,000 has been paid as COMPENSATION. 


Apply to the Clerks # te Railway Stations, the Loca! 
or 


Kents, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J VIAN, Secretary 


INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of an 

amount are KECEIVED by the SUN BUILDIN 
INVESTMENT SOCIETY (Established 1854), at the 
Offices, 145, Holborn, E. C., on deposit at 5 and on pre. 
ference shares at 6 per cent. per annum. The business of the 
Bociety consists exclusively in making advances on Freehold 
or Leasehold property on Mortgage repayable by instalments, 
and it therefore offers to inve tors a medium for obtamug a 
remunerative — usterest — 2 4 the — 
urther particu can on ap on 

to J. Salmon Stott, Secretary. 


ONDON and MANCHESTER INDUSTRIAL 

4 ASSURANOE COMPANY (Limited)—WANTED, 

active AGENTS for the Life, Sick, Accidental, and Endow- 

ment Business.—Apply to H. Marriott, at the Chief Office, 
42, Southwark Exchange, London, 8.E. 


LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 
COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 

E. C, seven doors east of the Cannon-street Station. Capital, 
£1,000,000, in 40,000 ully paid-up shares of £25 each, for the 
Purchase and Sale of productive and progressive House 
Property, and Improving the Dwellings of the Working 
ia ton on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 

. 6. 


CAPITAL ALLOTTED.—FULLY Patp-up SHARES. 


Ist issue, at par 4,090 An ount............... £100,000 
2nd „ £1 prem. 4,000 - — 100,00) 
ard „ £2 prem, 4,000 r 100.000 
4th „ £3 prem. 2,373 3 eae ae 

Total 14,373 £359 325 


The Fourth Issue of 4,000 is in course of allotment at £3 
share premium, 2,373 of which have already been allotted. 
states purchased, 103, st a cost of £410,356. Revenue net 
yielded by Estates, nearly 8 per cent. 
— rate of interest on shares, Five and a-Half per 
nt. 

As the nett Balance Sheet will show no Establishment 
Expemes carried forward, and a large Reserve Fund, it is 
highly probable that the Compeny will psy interest at the 
rate of SIX per cent. per annum to the shareholders after 
March 31 next. ‘The Fifth Issue will be offered at such a 
premium as may protect, in the opinion of the Board, the 
interests of existing shareholders. 

For full information apply to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary, 
Of whom may be obtained an explanatory pamphlet, entitled, 
“ Five Minutes Talk about the Company,” Opinions of the 
Press, Prospectuses, and Share Application Forme 
March 22, 1878. 


PERPETUAL 
INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
Established in 1851. 

Incorporated under 37 and 38 Vic., cap. 42. 


Deposits received daily at 34 per cent, 

Realised Shares of £10 to £100 each, interest 
at 4 per cent., payable half-yearly. 

Subscription Shares, issued by Monthly, 
Quarterly, or Yearly Payments. 

Investments can be withdrawn at a WEEEK’S 
notice. 

All the Funds being invested upon Freehold, Leasehold, 
ang Copyhold Property, the security is unquestionable. 

Advances promptly made, repayable in one 
sum or by instalments. 


NEW SYSTEM OF HOUSE PURCHASE. 


Under the new System, Villa and other Residences can be 
erected in a substantis] manner, with the best materials and 
workmanship, and fitted with all modern conveniences. 

The plans prepared sre varied to meet the requirements 


of all. 
The cost of Building can be repaid by Iustalments in lieu 


of Rent, with 5 per cent. interest upon the yearly balances. 
Prospectuses may be had, and Plans and Drawings seen at 
the Offices of the Society, 16, New Bridge-striet, Black- 


friars. 
JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


1 IMPERIAL DISCOUNT COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Business established 1860. Dividends have been paid to 
Shareholders to 3ist Dec., 1877, at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per, annum. 

Mouey received on Deposit at the following rates :— 


5 per cent. at One Month’s notice. 
6 * Two 2 
7 „ Three 15 


WM. BAKER, Manager. 
St. Clement’s House, Clement’s-lane, E. C. 


ONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Chief Office, 73 and 74, King W illiam-street, E. C. 
W. P. REYNOLDS, Manager. 


ORTGAGES PROMPTLY NEGOTIATED, 
to any amount, upon 
Estates, Freebuld aud Leasehold Properties, 
Building Land, Reversions, Life Policies, 
Farming Stocks, Furniture, and all sound Securities. 
INGLEDEW and GREEY 
(Established 1853), 
12, FURNIVAL’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kino Srreer, Liverpoot, 
GENEKAL COMMISSION MERCHANE’ AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
With immediate Possession aud uo Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BIAS BUILD Sociary, 25 and 

80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery- lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

—Apply at the Office of the BIuX ECK FZ nor 
D Socixty, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 
Apply at the Office of the Binxsxcx Banx, 29 and 30 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
deman 


Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, aud Interest allowed on tne minimum monthly 


balances. English and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased 


and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 O clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulers, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Ce MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13, St. James’s Square, London 5 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings 2.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


e Annual In „„ 417883 
is eee eee „ * 
The — i E 544 . 


The New Annual Premiums were £9,692 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to £3,73>,794 
the Subsisting Assurances and Bonuses 
amount to ... be 0 se * — 486, 356,262 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Cannot of half the first five Annual Premiums allowed on 
whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 years of age. 
Expowment Assurances granted, without Profits, payable 
at death or on attaining a age. 
Invawtip Lives assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
CLaims paid thirty days after proof of death. 


BONUS. 
January, I (amounting to £807,014), ateraged 60 per Gent 
anuary, amoun 9 „ av per t, 
and the Cash us 80 per Cent., on the Premiums paid in 
the 5 years. 
The Next Division of Profits will take place in January, 
, and Persons who effect New Policies before the end of 
June next will be entitled at that Division to one year’s additional 
share of Profits over later Entrants. 


REPORT, 1877. 
The 53rd Annual Report just issued, and the Balance Sheets 


for the year ing June 30, 1877, as rendered to the Board of 
Trade, can be at either of the Society's Offices, or of 
any of ite Agents. 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary Ad p Secrerary. 
CCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited), 7, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 


General Accidents. | Personal Iuj 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 
C. HARDING, Manager. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—BUNYAN’S 

PILGRIM’S PROGRESS; adapted by Mr. W. G. 
WIL, and Iilustiated by Dissolving Views and Scenic 
Tableanx, given daily at four and nine, by Mr. H. Proctor. 
—CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, by Mr. W. R. May.— 
POTTERY, its Art end History, by Professor Garpner, 
assisted by a practical illustrator. —The TELEPHONE, and 
TOKPEDU WARFARE, by Mr. Kina. Admission to 
the whole, le.; Schools and Children under ten, 6J.; 
Reserved Stalls, including admission, 2s, 6d. Open from 
twelve till five, and from seven till ten. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 

HARMONIUMS, 
At wholesale prices (for cash). Piancfortes, 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 
ineas; Harmoniums, 8 stops, 6 guineas. All in elegant 
alnut Cases. Warranted make. Write for Illus- 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. LInsTsap, 


Manager, 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. N. W. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 

and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 24., 4a, fa, 2s. 6d., 
and 5a. packages, of which 600,00) are sold weekly. 


— — 


HOOPING COUGH. 
OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 
celebrated Effectual Cure without iuternal Medicine. 
Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 
late of 38, Old Change), London. Sold by most Chemists. 
rice 4s, per bottle. 


STANDARD HERBAL REMEDIES. 


EEP-SEATED COUGHS, wr Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest, are quickly relieved and permanently 
cured by 
‘*‘BROWN’S HERBAL REMEDIES.” 
All who suffer are requested to test the of Prof. 


“6 OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii. verse 23. 


(yas woe BLOOD MIX. 
Traps Marx—“ BLoop MrixtTurs.” 


bursting through 
— when you find it obs 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the biood pure, and the health of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value. 
en E WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIX: 

TURE is sold in Bottles, 28. Gd. each, aud in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—sufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the t majority of long-stand- 


t 
7 —BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEUI- 
che 


ENDORS throughout the United Ki m and 
the world, or sent to any address ou receipt of 30 or 132 
stamps by the Proprietor, un 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, A i 
oa ee) — 
LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD 817'RKET, 
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STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by PIANOFORTES. Kinn LAWN MOWER 
’ will cut long or wet grass (as well as 
EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- — r Ar- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED | EFAVESTAFF’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. extremely light in draught, simple in 
PEN, No. 413; RA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, Seven Octaves. Plain and substantial, — aad oon M- 
No. 3°6; OLD ENGLISH PEN. No. 60; BANK OF ENG-| . 3 DRAWING-ROOM MODEL. Twent construction, 28 
LAND 'PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 886; EAV E STAFF a —— y- of order, It can be u or 
FAs les. col cod SOIREE . —_ 
No. 347; , No. ve univ d ; . ve sa ion. 
satisfaction. ‘Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALL and. 00,8 | /"¢7™ * n 1 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, oO ; „ A RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 820. F. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St. James's. “is the quickest, most simple, and 
Gampte Bou, assorted — ous Coven — No. 1,885, with “ straight out most efficient Mower ever used.”— 
DENOMINATION EXTENSION. | JOHN HEATH’S |poins,”’ specially designed for — Se 
11 5 CLERICAL FE een „ I RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
s g tion 8 or by for 13 stamps. ‘all for Cutt 
to the construction of Chapels so as to ensure NEA : PEN. GEORGE STREET. is Ae 
RCONOMY, ADAPTABILITY, and ,AcousTIcs, will BIRMINGHAM. — wey By — Nga 
to confer wit inisters an in an t r : 
of Ee Kingdom who have in contemplation the — As ＋ HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING STOVE 
New Buildings. References, if required, to works executed, requires no Brickwork, and is a Cure for Smoky RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
Chimneys. For Warmth, Comfort, and Economy it has no PRICES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 
URE WATER.—THE LAST IMPROVE-| equal. A Lady writes: “It is the most wonderful little SHILLINGS. Delivered carriage 
MENT. LIPSCOMBE and CO.’s PATENT SELF- | stove ever invented; one scuttle of coal lasts three days!” free to all stations. [Illustrated cata- 
CLEANING CHARCOAL FILTERS are three times | Price, 24 inches, with oven, 45s.; 30 inches, with oven and logue and Testimonials post free on 
more efficient and seven times more durable than any other, | boiler, 65s. These and other sizes constantly in stock.— application, 
Move than Three — Thousand are in use. 44, Queen | Brown 1 eg 1 * 1 72, Bishops- 
ictoria Street. and 69, Oxford Street. Re fr te-street Within, an ton, B+ dlordshire. - 
Temple Bsr Old ilter- rec: ustructed. tegen boo: ? ROHINEDE SS 1 Ann 
GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER r DN 
. cli as with open fire, istered. 2 
OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A Sole m SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E. C. SELLING 1112 wh 
CENTURY A r sustained an unrivalled Factory, 98, Barringtou-road, . W. JOHN G. * 1 wan art, Thames 
reputation throughout the Unit ingdom and Colonies as R CARSON & SONS, La Belle Sau Yard 
the BEST and SAFEST artic'e for Cleaning Plate. DR. NICHOLS’ 2 ö % 
Bee the recommendations of more than leading firms OOD of HEALTH. ** Ludgate Hil, London; and 21, Bachelor's Walk, wblin. 
which accompany x. Nutritious an icious. 
Sold by Chemists and ey &c., in boxes, ls., A Breakfast and Supper Dish. TO LOVERS OF OYSTERS. 
2s. 6d., and 48. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, Invaluable for persons with weak digestions. HE CELEBRATED BLUE POINT 
J. GODDARD, Prevents the need of aperients. 0 
STATION STREET, LEICESTER, Purifies the Blood. (PATRONISED BY THE ROYAL ne ey 
The price places it within the reach of all. Recognised the Best Oysters in America, equal to B! 
DR. ROBERTS’ oe OINTMENT, Eightpence — pound. Sold Everywhere, NaTIVES, and for Stewing and Escalloping even superior. 
. F , 
„MR POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently — — 3555 
recommended to the Public as an unfailing remed ” ‘ * — 
b * Y| POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 1100 7s. 6d. (50 miles of London included, at 6d. run 
for wounds of every description; a certain remedy for 200 |” 14s BASKET EXTRA DELIVERED TO ANY 
ulcerated sore legs, burns, scald«, bruises, chilblama, scorbutic THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 300 — RAILWAY STATION IN ENGLAND. 


eruptions, and pimples in the face, sore and inflamed eyes, . , 
; ’ Also packed in strong barrels suitable for sending to the 
on Od. de Gd, Lis and — 3 BRO * N AND POLSON S Continent, of 150 to 160 Oysters in each, at 12s, (barrel 


included). 
AND 1s inet ‘packed with MEAT and PROVISIONS only 10d. per 
PILULZ ANTI-SCROPHULE, OR ALTERATIVE CORN FLOUR Dozen. Sauri BAGS CAN ALWAYS BE HAD OF ONE 
PILLS, Dozen at le. (BAGS INCLUDED) KeADY PACKED AT OUR 
Confirmed by sixty years’ experience to be one of the best HAS Orricx. 
. | Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, | , Nemitavcee must seeompany Outer, Cheques smd 
1 in . ey form a mi .0.0. to be made pays E. , ry, 
and superior family aperient, that may be taken at all times AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR THE NEW DIRECT SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 
without confinement cr change of diet, Sold at 134d., 2s. 9d., UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 107, CANNON Street, Lonpon, E.C, 


4. 6d., IIe, and 22s. each. N.B.—The Trade supplied in barrels, as imported, of about 


Prepared only by BEACH and BARNICOTT, Brid * h, holesale Prices. 
i — taal sold by all Medicine — 25 * LEA AND PERRINS’ — nh — 


IMM TE v 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. pors rr LY RELIEVE 
SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 axp er, LUDGATE HILL, E. In consequence of Spurious Imitations of RO SCLATICA. 
INTER| MERCHANT TAILORS, | [[LSTERS. LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, NEURALGIA, 
g BOYS’ OUTFITTERS, 40. which are caloulated to deceive the Public, Gr LUMBAGO, &c., Ke. 
R OPINIONS or tue PRESS 123 A NEW LAB EL, , 2 * 5, 33, 
zn . Upon the Display of bearing their Signature— puss. DODD — 
ep Linh 4 .— and Un 20 BY. , 244, WESTMINSTER ROAD. 
eeds LSTEBS. Le — 
ER Exhibited by Mears. U ae tPF Hed Dopp's The most agreeable Remedy for 
— ste COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
ER SAMUEL BROTHERS. [J tEEs. which signature is placed on every bottle of ULMONIC BRONCHITIS, 
* OUGH AND ALL THROAT IRRITATIONS. 

1 „Daly News.” rs. Worcestershire Sauce, C 1 — 

1 40 HE frieses look as if | Di — 2 — 72 a SrRor. Sin 13 — 9d. per 

7 4 —— vnn ee e 

y winter Ireland means to re- 2 ENTLEMEN desirous of having their Li Purifies and Enriches the Blood, | 
venge herself upon us in a Linens 
Christian manner, dressed to perfection should supply Laundresees | ea QUININE and IRON TONIC 
INTER — of \ UITS. with the Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 

* SAMI gosta or Meme Jure " ” IDEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, of | UITS. GLENFIELD STARCH, i „ 

1 . Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying | PEPPERS QUININE and IRON TONIO 

Waren SAMUEL BROTHERS’ Sen |DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. | mmm testes <tat sos | 
SAMUEL BROTHERS’ | Sorrs. | | EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO / 

Fu ULSTERS, UITS. „ re oe Sage thoroughly Recruits General — sod in- 
pare solution as remedy ervous — 
308. to 1006. Gurrs. ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- | sical Forces. 
| e ad = ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, e 
Stan and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
DETER | “ "\HE Moers. GAMUEL San Children, and Infants. 0 
INTER show tweeds| QUITS. ’ 
deen e e ee |DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 
on good terms the | 
1— best of By or — VERCOATS. WASH/NC MACHINERY, Pots, ls, and 2s. 3d. each. (Get Cracroft’s. 

Ww ree of extraordinary quality, | ¢ \\VERCOATS. LAUNDRY F/TTINGS 72 OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 
and are pg renown — will completely restore in a few days hair to its 
of tl favourite Ulster ’ a y natural colour; thoroughly 

INTER | coat. ee SEWING cleanses the from scurf, and causes the of new 
INTER VERCOATS. | hair, Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hai in 
y SAMUEL BROTHERS’ |O MACHINES WSSYRINCES. | \arge bottle, at 1s. 6d. each. 
Wan ss SUITS, eee | ee OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
W INTER 86s. to 116s. VERCOATS. OF ALL KIND: J —For restoring the colour of the hair. 


— o HOUSE, 
VERCOATS. 

SAMUEL BROTHERS’ O c | 

OVERCOaTsS, 0 | DAIRY & 


— 218. to 84s. ( )VEROOATS. | STABLE A 


10 
2 1 


INTER 3 AN VEROOATS. MOWERS 
PATTERNS AND GUIDE Ac. f, ¥ 4. 
WY TEE : TO SELF-MEASURE- G vancouns &c W. KY OF EVERY MAKE. pepe ) def! 
MENT POST FREE. “OS £LVERY SIZE. or thes —— — I a 
in Laborato . Tottenham 


500 a 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, camo FREE . 
BYDENHAM HOUBE, 65 axv 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. 0. APPLICATION. 2s. 9d. and 4s, 6d. each. Sold by all Chemists, 


— — — — — 1 


. 
— — * 1 2 {Paar —~ — * — —— — = o- 
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— 20 IRON IRON 


N 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Constructed upon improved principles and original designs, combining a commanding 
external appearance with commodious internal arrangements, as 
now represented by close upon 


Seventy Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding £41,000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Scotch Branch—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George Square, Glasgow. 


London Branch 1, Delahay Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester. CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS. Estimates and Contracts Free. 


W. TARN AND CO. 
MANTLES 
BONNETS. 


COSTUMES, 
SILKS. 

DRESS FABRICS. 
OUTFITS. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, S. E. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever 
discovered. 


STOCKS LARGE, CHOICE, and 
WELL ASSORTED in prices, colours, 
and qualities. Our SILKS, VELVETS, 
RIBBONS, and TRIMMINGS are 
carefully selected, having thoughtful 
attention given to the matching and 
blending of colours. Our extensive 
Premises, large Stock, and numerous 
Staff enable us to carry out orders 
to any extent with promptness, com- 
bined with moderate charges. 


PATTERNS SENT FREE. 


Country orders, if accompanied 
by a remittance, will receive prompt 
attention. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE ey = and arrests those too-often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, 
P. 6. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
Meningitis, &c. 
From W. Vesatius Perriersew, M.D. 
“T have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine so efficacious as an pat Semmens and 


of 
Sedative. | have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhea. end other diseases, and am perfectly satisfied with the results.” | to 


Earl Kussel] communicated to the of Physicians that he received a ee Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that A dagen Aype ng e NLY remedy of i 


CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, lst December, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paaz Woop stated that Dr. J. Corus Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE,;; that the ary of the defendant, FaexMan, was deli untrue, which, he regretted to say, had 
been sworn to.—See Times, 13th J y, 1864. 

Sold in bottles at Is. lid, 28. d., 46. 6d, and 118. each. None is uine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sol Manuracrurer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine,” Edited by 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S., 


USED BY 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND £OLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


WILLS BEST BIRD'S-EYE. 


This Tobacco is now put up in I os. Packets 
in addition to other sizes, the label being a re- 
duced fac-simile of that used for the 2 os. 
Packets. Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 
each, bearing the Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


RK ING or WAREHOUSINO 

FURNITURE, &c. 88 should be made tc 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 


Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


O THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. Strverton’s 
AURAL REMEDIES. Deafness relieved imme- 
diately, and cured ultimately, The Trumpet enables persons 
to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
ness. Thousands are being benefited.—Send ior Papers and 
‘Tertimouia's to E. J. Silverton, Kaptist Minister, Albert 
House Va:k-street, Nottingham. 


LL who COUGH, SING, or have COLDS 
show'd rad the fuliowing from S. Pearsall, Esq, Vicar 
Choral tcrreid Cathedral:—“I am suffering much from 
this unhealthy season, Send me a few boxes of Dr. 
LOCOCK’s |} ULMONIC WAFERS, as they alone afford 
m-relet.” They taste pleasantly, Sold at Is. lid. and 
23. 91. por box by all Chemists, 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


wit be glad to forward a Pamphlet, i 
and post free, which explains the most uniqne 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address— 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 

Nots.—Improved PRIZE MEDAL TEETH (London 
and Paris) are adapted in the most difficult and delicate 
cases, on a perfectly painless system of self-edhesicn, extrac- 
tion of loose teeth or stumps being unnecessary; and, by 
recent scientific discoveries and improvements in mechanical 
dentistry, detection is rendered utterly impossible, both by 
the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance. By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. II. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion exceilent. I am glad to hear that you have obta ned 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the ection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valnable services you are at liberty to use my name. 

8. G. HUTCHINS. 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


To G. H. Jones, Esq. 
EIR’S 558. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 42. WEIR’S PATENT 


SHUTTLE LOCK-STITCH MACHINES COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 63s. Hand or Foot. Machines EF xchanged. 
Month’s free trial. E.sy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 

J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


ASHING DAY.—The Fortnight’s Family 


Washing may be positively done in Four Hours, 
no rubbing or botling required, by using Harper Twelvetrees’ 


renowned “VILLA” WASHER, WRINGER, and 
MA *GLER (Three Machines in one), £5 5s., carri paid, 
free trial, and easy terms, from Harper Twelvetrees, Laundry 
Machinist, 40, Fiusbury-circus, London, E.C. Works, 
Burdett-road, Bow, E. 

ARPER TWELVETREES’ PATENT GAS 


FIRE-LIGHTER. Lights Twenty Fires for One 
Penuy, without Firewood or Paper, or even soiling the 
fingers. Economical, handy, cleanly, and indestructible. 
Unparalleled success. Ounce reer, HT Post Free, 16 
Stamps, from 9 Twelvetrees’ City Washing Machine 
ins 


Show-rooms, 40, bury-circus, London, E. C. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 


Kir W OBSDELL'S pts. 
The good Old English Remedy, which for 
upwards of half-a-century has been esteemed 
as the best Medicine for the Prevention and 
Cure of Disease. Their timely use renders 
the doctor unnecessary. 
Sold by all Chemists, &c., at IS. Izd., 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per Box. 
RU PTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITR'“ S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Limrrsp. 


my. BE ALP, BE yy 

* Barit lt Fecili 

1 — 
Srd. It may be von 


1 


̃ 
ih 


(ii 


Senior 
— 
F. KC. S., Surgeon t ; W. Finder, 
Esq., Surgeon-in-C Force ; 
Er. 5 2 — 1 to London 
Tress Society ; Erasmus Wilson, Red., F. KS.; and many 
A iptive Circular be had and the Truss 
rA Er. 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches the hips, 
to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 238, PI V. 
Price of a Single Truss, 168., 2ls., 288. 6d., and 318. 6d. 
Postage, free. 
Price of a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d, 428. and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 


Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, See. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Poet 


Cf i 
ä NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOUKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


ight im texture, and imexpensive, and is drawp on 
like an ordi stocking. Price 4. 6d. 7s. 6d., 10s. and 
166. each. Ss 

John White, ufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


. 3 ull, «enn meting 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” BENNETTS AND D BENNETTS 


— 


CONTAINING PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 
ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, Are suppled at poe — (saving from 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. . eee 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly Opinions of Press, Testimonial, 111 Catalogues 


recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending "alone worship. 86, — baa qin KENSINGTON, 
A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies be sent by post to Lonpon, 8. W 


Ministe 8 intendents making application to the Secretary. 
abe e om C eS ed rr Walls- 
end, 


‘PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 1 alisend—Class B, 23s. cash; Best 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. ogg Se phe Dg, Clase B, Sis. l Best Coke, 
Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 

Ha Widows. OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 

Applications to participate in the prefits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st of March. -—Hetton or Lambton, 25s.; Wallsend Seconds, 24s. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. — nn — 1 ® 5 : 

a Kitchen, 19s.; , 0 bes abt 18s. ; Nute, 18s.; 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. Steam, 20s. 5 Coke, 14s, per 13 sacks, Cosh, Sernsued. 

“We have been glad t ive f th blishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with epota, Highbury, N., aoe 7 vas? tor 
which we are scquainted. Devotional — 22 taste — controlled the selection.” - Nonconformist. Northera haiiway. by — Ramen "peck beste 


“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has N. W. and i, Wharf, Warwick . , 


, features to recommend it—we find an ‘Index of Hymns — — for Young People’s 7 a png * > — — 4 47 a - 

mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to enjoy the public as well as the 

private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spitit.“ — The Baptist. 6 ROSSE :. 3 LA 1. 4 ET 
“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. editors have laboriously P oN DON to — ow of all esticles of 

collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” Freeman. — —— * * f 


This 22 may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate purse PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 
0 


— Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC Undenominatic nal title-pages if 
See , ITE’S ORIENTAL PIOKLES 
1 7 the ＋ 1 by J. 2 and * bg —— aes 2 Pate E. 2 are 2 — compound of sweets and sours. . 
pecimen Copies wi e forwarded on receipt o e amount in postage-s ps or F. O. order. 
uses, with full particulars, sent on application. URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
udge Row Chambers, E.C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. strength and flavour, in Imperial pint asd quart 
SAUCES for FISH, GAME, &. 
HOUSE FURNISHING. 8 Th bel \ 
GENERAL DEPRESSION OF TRADE. P | 
RICHARD RUSSELL & COMPANY have made some OCK TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE U 
EXTRAORDINARY PURCHASES. The few following quotations may be taken as a criterion GRAVY, JUIAENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY ) 
of the EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES :— tis TAI L 
BLANKETS, from 4s. 6d. to 60s. per Pair. QUILTS (heavy for winter season), from 8s. 9d. ’ , oe A- 
COTTON SHEETINGS (double warp), from ls. per Yard; plain and twilled, equally cheap. — — from fresh Fruit and with refined 
DAMASKS (all wool), curtain width, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per Yard, all the new designs. . : 
ALL WOOL, REPS, full width, 2s. 4d. to 8s. 9d. per Yard, in all the newest colours. ALVES -FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, | 
BULGARIAN STRIPES, from le. 4}4. per Lord. RUSSIAN “TAPESTRIES, from 2s. 3d, per Yard, ogy 2. Severe. | 
BRUSSELS CARP TS, in whole pieces, 2s. Gd. per Yard. TAPESTKY BRUSSELS, Is. Sd. per Yard, NLAVOURING ESSENCES, distilled from 
KIDDERMINSTER, DUTCH, FELT, and ali other makes of Carpet proport-onately low. the fresh Fruits and — Oraage, Lemon, 
FLOOR CLOTHS in Sto k, seasoned, from ls, 6d. per Square Yard (4 yards wide). Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, &e., Kc. 
DINING-ROOM 8UITES, in Mahogany and Oak, from 16 Guineas to 65 Gu'neas. ROSSE & BLACKWELL'S 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, in Walnut, Black and Gold, &c., from 10 Guineas to 75 Guineas, / Genuine Manufactures bear (hcir name and address 
BEDROOM SUITES, in all the various woods and decorations, from 74 Guineas to 90 Guineas, on the „ and may be obtained of Grocers 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14, & 15, LEICESTER SQUARE; and 1 & 2, LEICESTER PLACE, LONDON, w. C. — —— 


BEST SOFT 6-coRD |KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 


P A T ’ SEWING COTTON, 
J & Od 8 IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 
: * COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY delicious, and most wholesome. 


WING MACHINE. 


say tian SE ' IN G : 3 8 E = GREat TITCHPIELD STREET, W. oi 1 


12 n CROSBY'S AI COUGH 
"ae = COTTON, 2 
i876, : In SKEINS or on REELS. 
For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. : 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 


(Knight of the Legion of Honour and of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


THE PUREST. THE MOST PALATABLE. THA MOST DIGESTIBLE. 
THE MOST EFFICACIOUS. — 


Incontestably proved by Twenty-five Years’ Medical Experience to be 
The only Cod Liver Oil which produces the full curative effects in 
CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, THROAT AFFECTIONS, 


GENERAL DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF CHILDREN, RICKETS, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISORDERS. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


SIR G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., DR. SINCLAIR COGHILL, PILLS . 
W — 2 — Ventnor. * 
4 ue R. D Licht- Cod Li 21 ivince that in Tubereular and medicines | 
Oil as therapeutic 2 — pened of — chiefly of various — — Disease, Dr DE — oy sited 2 . | 


an exhaustive characte’, has been admitted by the world of Brown Cod Liver O possesses greater therapeutic oe | uction ia | d ' 

medicine ; but, in addition, I have found it a remedy of great | than any other Cod Liver Oil with which | am acquainted. | especially noted for their strengthening and — — | 

— in che tre. tment of many Affections of the Throat and | It was especially noted, iu a number of cases im which | perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure | 
nx, especially in Consumption of t!e latter, where it will | the patients protested they never been able to retain or , 


susiain life when everything ſa ls.“ digest other Cod Liver Ou, that Dx. pe Jonon’s Oil was 
only tolerated, but taken readily, aud with marked 


not 
LENNOX BROWNE, ESq., F. R. C. S. E. ‘benefit ari om se 
Senior Surgeon Central London —. and Ear Hospital. | — r cause whatecever 


or ; 
l The Oriental Pills sold in boxes at Is. 1 d 4s. 6d. 
“The action of Dr. pk Joxdu's Light-Brown Cod Liver | DR. PROSSER JAMES, each. The Solar Rlixir in bottles at fa. Gd ned ile — 


Oil has proved, in my own experience, particularly valuable, Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital. beth to ve obtamed of all Chemists 
not only in those diseases for which it was origioally em- “Dr. pe Jonon’s Lgit-Browna Cod Liver Oil contains 
N but also in many cases of Weakness of the Singing the who'e of the active ingredients of the remedy, aud is easily “DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

i Speaking Voice, dependent on Bronchial or Laryugeal | digested. Hence its value, not only im Diseases of the Throat | Al who wish to bealth and thus prolong life 
Irritation, and in all forms of Strumous Enlargemeut of and Lungs, but in a great number of cases te which the Pro- should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide 
Glands, and Discharges from the Ear.” _ fession is extending its use.” to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had 


Sold oxty in Capsuled Imperial Half-pints, 25 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d,; Quarts, 9g.; by all Chemists and Druggists. — 
SOLE CONSIGNEES—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON. who can read and think.” 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
LIST. 


THE NEW POCKET PARAGRAPH 
BIBLE: the Holy Bible sccording to the Authorised 
Version. Newly ~_ > in Paragraphs and Sections. 
With a Treface aud Marginal Notes, containing im- 
proved renderings of many Words and Passages, &c. ; 
also References to Parallel and Illustretive Texts, Chro- 
nological Tables, and Colour. d — — printed 
on fine paper, by Messrs. Fyre and Spottis s oode. 

Cloth s, sprinkled edges. 4s.; roan, with gilt edges, 

8s ; Persien, calf-grained, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. ; morocco, limp, 

circuit, gilt edges, 7s. ; t morocco, limp, circuit, gilt 
edges, 18. 6d.: morocco, plain gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 
extra medium quality, gilt edges, 9s. ; best morocco, extra, 
gilt edges, 10s. 

“Of convenient pocket sise—a most recommendable 
edition ”"—A'henzum, 

“We very earnestly commend this edition of the Para- 
graph Bible.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“It contains a maximum of the best information in the 
minimum of space.”— English Churchman. 


MANNING and GREEN.—ENGLISH 
PICTURES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
Saut Mawnina, LL.D., and the Rev. S. G. Green, 
D. D. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Wood 

Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt 


8s. 

“Next to seeing the beautiful places of the earth comes 
the delight of reading of them, and many a one who is 
doomed to hegin and end his deys within a eribb'd, cabined, 
and confined’ circle, can roam, guided by such a book, at the 
will of fancy, through supny es by babbling streams, or 
over the breezy moo: lands.” — I he Times. 

“It is illustrated by a large number of the very beit wood 
engravings ; there is scarcely a page which does not contain 
one.”—Art Journal, 


CHARNOCE.—The WISDOM of OUR 
FATHERS. Selections from the Discourses of 
8 Chernock on the Existence and Attributes of 
G With a Memoir. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. glazed 
cloth boards, red edges. Just published. 


REED.—The COMPANIONS of the 
LORD: Chapters on the Lives of the Apostles. By 
Cale E. B. RID, M. A, late Scholar of Trinity 

Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4s., cloth boards, 


PAXTON BOOD.—ISAAC WATTS: 
his life and Writings, his Homes and Friends. By 
Epwin Paxton Hoop. With Illustrations. 8vo, 6s., 
cloth boards. 

COX.—The BOOK of RUTH: a Popular 


Exposition. 5 Rev Saut Cox, Editor of the 
“ Expositor.” 2s., cloth boards. 


CULROSS.—The HOME at BETHANY : 
ite Joys, ite Sorrows, and its Divine Guest. By the 
Rev. J. Cutross, M. A., D.D. 26 6d., cloth boards. 


.—The TRADES and INDUS- 
TRIAL OCCUPATIONS of the BIBLE. By the Rev. 
W G Lewis. Crown gro. 3s., cloth boards. 


FOSTER.—ESSAYS by JOHN FOSTER. 
On a Man’s Writiog Memoirs of Himself, &c., with the 
Introductory Essay to Doddridge’s “ Rise and Pregress 
of Religion in the Soul.” 8vo Edition, for libraries and 

tation. 5s, cloth boards. 


ROGERS.-—The WORKS of JOHN 
HOWE. Edited by the late Professor Henry 
Nonne, and finely printed on best paper, in sx vols., 
5s. each. Also, uniform with above, the “Life and 
Character of John Howe.” With an Analysis of his 


Ww by Professor Henny Rocers. Portrait. 
6s. ; cheap edition, 3+. cloth boards, 
STOUGHTON.—The HOMES and 


HAUNTS of LUTHER. By the Rev. Dr. »roveuron. 
engravirgs by Whymper and others. 
Small 40 8. cloth boards, gilt edges. 
EDERSHEIM.—The TEMPLE: its 
Ministry and Services at the Time of Jesus Christ. B 
Dr. Eozexsuzim, Imperial l6mo. 5s. cloth 


HEIM.—SKETCHES of 
SOCIAL LIFE in the DAYS of CHRIST. 
By the Rev. K. Ebraenix. Imperial 16 O. 5s. 


—BIBLE READINGS from 
the GOSPELS. For Mothers’ Meetings, &c. By Mrs. 
Frepericx Locknzr. Crown 8vo, ia clear type. 2s. 


cloth 0 
PEARSON.—HOME to GOD; a Guide 
on the Way. By Sanur Pearson, MA,, of Liver- 
pool. Feap.8vo 1s, 6d, cloth boards. 
LEATHES.GROUNDS of COHRIS- 
TIAN HOPE. A Sketch of the Evidence of Chris- 
tianity. By ran Luatues, M. A., Professor of 
Hebrew, Kiog’s College. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d., cloth 


„AS. -The HOME 
COULTAS 0 


NATURA - 
fon i 


ross Hospital. Profusely Illus- 
42, cloth boards, gilt. 
—LETTERS of WILLIAM 
2 * with a Sketch of 412 Sine een 
otices Correspondents, New in crown 
— With Illustrations. 4s., extra cloth boards, gilt 


edges. 
RAWLINSON.—The ORIGIN of 
NATIONS. in iwo Parts. I. On Early Civilisatious. 
On Ethnic Affiuitiesn. By Canon Rawiinoon, 
MAS Camden Profe-sor of Ancient History, Oxford, 
Author of “he Four Great Monarchies,” With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d., cloth bos rds. 


VERNON.—INGLESIDE and WAY- 
lor MUSINGS. A Companion to “ The Harvest of 
a Quiet Eye.” By the Rev. J. R. Vernon, MA., 
Rector of St. Audcries, Bridgewater. With numerous 
Fine Kugravings, 6s., cloth, guilt edges. 
Relig ou Tract Society, London: 56, Paternoster-row ; 
7's, St. Paus Churchyerd; and 164, Piccadiliy. Brighton: 
3, Western-ro-d. Liverpool: 18, Siater-street. Man- 
chester: 100, Corporation-street. 
Au Illustrated Catalogue of BOOKS for PRESENTATION 
will be seat post-free on application. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST, 


1 BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CXXXIV. For Aprit, price 6s. 


CONTENTS: 
1. N TEN YEARS of the CANADIAN DOMI- 


2. MYCENZ 

8. VICTOR HUGO. 

4. A WOMAN’S REPLY to FREDERIC HARRISON. 

5. THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER of INDIA. 

6. CONSTANTINOPLE. 

7. THE PROPOSED NEW UNIVERSITY in MAN- 


CHESTER. 
8. THE DUKE of ARGYLL and DISESTABLISHMENT 
in SCOTL 


AND. 
9. THE RUSSIAN and TURKISH WAR. 
10. PHASES of the EASTERN QUESTION. 
11. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
This day, Crown 8vo, 38. 
THE BATTLE OF UNBELIEF. 
By the Rev. GAVIN CARLYLE, M.A, 

Editor of “ The Collected Writings of Edward Irving.” 

Contents: — I. Scientific Materialism and Religious 
— rer — II. The Bible—Modern Criticism — III. The 
God of the Old Testament and the Christ of the New.— 
IV. Prophecy Truly Predictive—Importance of its Testimons. 
—V. Prophecies of the Jews of — —VI. The Soul 
Immortel in its Essence—The Future State.— VII. Der- 
winianism and Man.—VIII. Satan and his Angels. —1X. Sin 
and Atonement.—X. The Present Period a Crisis in the 
World's History. 
Price 28. 6d, cloth, with Preface by J. A. FROUDE, M.A. 


S RUSSIA WRONG? Second Edition. 


New and important lights upon the motives and aims 
of Russia.“ — Birmingham Post. ‘a 


Second and Cheaper Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


OHAMMED, BUDDHA, and CHRIST. 
By MARCUS DODS, D.D., M. A. 
“A masterly exposition of the subject.”—Morning Post. 


Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NINE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
By R. W. Dart, Author of The Atonement,” &c. 
“A volume of singular freshness, suggestiveness, and 
beauty, . full of intellectual strength, penetrating 
insight, broad and varied culture“ — British Quart:rly 
Review, 
Edited by Rev. 8. Cox. Monthly, ls. post free. 
= ft & & Fee a me + 
for Apri, contains: 
I. Short Papers upon the Prophet Jeremiah. I. Jeremiah’s 
Ca l. By 8 Rev. the Dean of Canterbury. 

2. The Laws of the Kiugdom and the Invitation of the 
King. By the Rev. Canon Perowne, D.D. 

3. 2 Bock of Job. IV. The Second Colloquy. By the 

itor. 

4. That Christ spoke Greek: a Reply. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Roberts. 

5. xT Eschatology. By the Rev, Canon Farrar, D D., 


6. Biblical Notes. 
7. Brief Notices «of Books. By the Editor. 

The EXPOSITUOR. Vol. VI. now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. may also be bad, price 7s, 6d. AF 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27. Pateruorter-row, 


MESSRS. SNOW 4 CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
— — 
BY REV. DR KENNEDY. 
FOR THE TIMES. 
Just published, price Sixpence. 

The People called Independents: With 
Relation to their Doctrinal H story and Beliefs, By 
Rev. Jonn Kennepy, MA., D. D., Stepney. 

BY REV. J. H. HITCHENS. 
Just published, crown 8vo, Sixpence. 

The Penalty; or, the Eternity of Future 
Punishment. By Rev. J. Hires Hitcnens, Minister 
of Eccleston-square Chapel, Belgravia. 

BY REV. DR. CLEMANCE, 


Small Svo, price ls. 6d , cloth. 
Future Punishment. Some Current 
Theories concerning it stated and Estimated. To which 


is added a View that is ing more than Theory. 

“ Dr. Clemance has given definite expression to a thought 
which bas, in more or less vague and shadowy form, been 
hoveryng over the minds of large numbers of those who form 
our Christian congregations.”— Chrutian World. 

“ A brief but — utterance of a devout and thoughtful 
man.”—Evangelical Magazine. 

THE NEW CONGREGATIONAL MANUAL. 


New Testament Church Order and 
Disciphne: s Manual and Reference Book for Office- 
bearers and Private Members of C Churches. 
By Rev. C. Cugmance, D. D. Crown 8vo, 2s, cloth. 

“The most valuable manus] on the subject that has ever 
fallen into our hands — Homilist. 
“ This manual will be helpful tomany. Dr. Clemance has 
done his work very thoroughly.”—Nonconformist. 
CHEAP MANUALS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 

A Manual Explanatory of Congrega- 
tional Principles; Concisely Written for the use of 
Church Members, Bible-classes, and Young People. By 
Rev. K Payne, LL.D. Fifth Edition. In neat 


wrapper. 
Co ationalism for Christ! A Popular 
neres of the Pr.nciples of Congregational Path and 
. By Rev. Newman HALL, LLD. Twelfth 
In neat wrapper, 2d. | 
Baptism ; its Meaning and its Place in 
bristau Ordinances. An Exposition and Defence. 
By Rev. C. Cuxmance, D.D, New Edition, in neat 
wrapper, 6d. 

Joining the Church; or, Welcomes and 
Counsels of a Pasior to a Newl admitted Member of a 
Congregational Church, By the Same Author. New 
Edition, in neat wrapper, 3d.; limp cioth, 6d. 

The Secret of Power: Words to Chris- 
tian Workers. By Mev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, 
Manchester. Cheap Edition, in neat wrapper, 3d. 

Jesus is Mine! Comfort and Counsels to 
Anxious luquirers. By a Missiovaryin india, Twenty- 
eighth Thousand, in neat wrapper, 2d. 

„ Quantities of any of the above manuals, for distri- 
bution, supgmed at greatly reduced prices, on application to 
the pub ' 

London: John Snow & Co,, 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster- row. 
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Price One Shilling, Illustrated, 
B E L G R A V 1 A. 
No. 138, for ArRIL, 1878. 


CONTENTS. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins 
In April. By Mortimer Collins. ‘ i 
An Epicurean Tour. 
The Game of the Celts. By R. R. Macgregor. 
The Marine Binocular. By Richard Dowling. 
Lady Fanshawe. By James Hutton. 
My Four-Footed Friends. By Kev. M. G. Watkins. 
The Return of the Native, By Thomas Hardy. Illustrated 
by Arthur Hopkins, 
If she were here | 


Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly, W. 


Price One Shilling, Illustrated, 


HE GENTLEMANS MAGAZINE. 
No, 1,768, for Apart, 1878. 


CONTENTS, 

Roy’s Wife. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. Illustrated by A, 
Hopkins, 

The “ Charter of Our Policy” and the Terms of Peace. By 
Malcolm MacColl. 

Joseph Surface. By Dutton Cook. 

Savage Penal Laws. By J. A. Farrer. 

Willem Harvey, By Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D. 

The Early Italian Drama, By George Eric Mackay, 

Tae Origin of Nerves. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D. 

Table-Talk, By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


Chatto and Windus, Piccadilly, W. 


“ Who does not welcome Temple Bar’? ”—John Bull. 


On March 28, at all Bookeellers and Railway Stations, price 
One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
No. 209, for APRIL, 1878. 


CONTENTS. 
I. The First Violin. Continued. 
II. Dr. Doran. 
III. The Yeoman’s Story. 
LV. Cruikehank. 
V. Ronledes and Entrechats. 
VI. A Mother's Protest. 
Vil. Memos of Lord Melbourne. 
VIL. Taormina. 
IX Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune, By Mrs. Edwardes, 
Author of “Archie Lovell,” &c. Continued. 


„%% Cases for binding the volumes of “Temple Bar” can 
be obtained at all Booksellers, price One Shilling each. 


Richard Bentley and Son, New Burlington-street. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 
THE DECAY OF CHURCHES, 
a Spiritual Outlook. 
The old order changeth.”—Tennyson. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-430, cloth, 10s. 6d., 


THE EPOCH OF THE MAMMOTH, 
And the Apparition of Man upon the Earth. 


By JAMES C. SOUTHALL, A.M., LL.D., Author of 
“The Recent Origin of Man.“ 


London: Triibner and Co., Ludgate-hill. 


FFER TO SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
ANU OTHERS, 

An edition of the well-known Child’s Own Hymn Book 
has been published in large type. Price 4d It is iotended 
for little children lesruing to pronounce, and should be used 
for a year or two before ordinary reading or spelling is 
attempted. It is printed in Mr. Ellis’s Glossic or — 
from the tongue.“ The ordinary lecters aud double letters 
are used, but each for o sound only—THAT WHICH MOST 
COMMONLY ATTACHES TO IT. 

The mother takes a favourite hymn, and nsr teaches the 
child to pronounce BY PATTERN. She points to a syllable 
and pronounces it very distinctly, taking care that the child 
both sees and hears. 2 she points, and the child imi- 
tates her pattern. If the little lips and tongue are not suffi- 
ciently active, or do not give the right sound, the mother 
patiently patterns sgain, and so on syliable by syllable, Next 
she allows the child to point and pronounce by himeelf, only 
taking care that he nces properly, and t he LOOKS 
at the syllable while he says it. This is Mr. Curwen’s old 
“ Look-and-Say Method.” It is now called the LooK-anp- 
Say Grosse Method of Teaching to Pronounce. 

A SPECIMEN COPY of the “Glossic Child’s Own” 
will be sent post FREE to any Minister, Sundsy-school or 
other Teacher, oR Motuer, who will — 1 2 5 
282 with half-price (two penny stamps), to Messrs. J. 
CURWEN and SUNS, Printing Office, Piasstow, London, 
E., beſore the end of May. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STO OK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited), 
Established 1872. 

Paid-up Capital...... £500,000. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
5 per Cent. for Ons Year and upwards. 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office, 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


B OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 1 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principa 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected. 
Money received on Deposit at agreed rates. 
Apply at the Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, E. C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


— 


R. Wutcox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
ted by RK. Bunt and Co., Wine Office 
ednesday, March 27, 1878. 


Published by W. 
London; and Prin 
Court, Fleet Street, London.—W 


